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Rossant,  Arthur  Awarded  Killam  Prizes 


Killam  Prize  winners  University  Professor  James  Arthur  and  University  Professor  Janet  Rossant. 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

TWO  U OF  T RESEARCHERS  ARE 
among  the  winners  of  this 
year’s  prestigious  Killam  Prizes, 
which  recognize  Canadian  schol- 
ars for  their  outstanding  career 
achievements  in  engineering, 
natural  sciences,  health  sciences, 
social  sciences  and  humanities. 

The  recipients  of  the  prizes, 
administered  by  the  Canada 
Council  for  the  Arts,  will  each 
receive  S 100,000  at  a ceremony 
in  Toronto  June  2. 

“They  are  absolutely  phenome- 
nal researchers  — one  in  the  field 
of  mathematics  and  one  in  the 
field  of  genetic  research,”  said 
Carol  Bream,  director  of  the 
Killam  program  and  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  arts  division  at  the 
Canada  Council  for  the  Arts. 
“We’re  very  proud  that  the  names 
of  people  of  this  stature  were  put 


forward  and  they  won  the  Killam 
Prize.  Professors  Arthur  and 
Rossant  have  a lot  of  impact  on 
the  international  scene  and  what 
the  Killam  Prizes  are  doing  is 
trying  to  show  Canadians  what 
amazing  people  we  have  in 
Canada.” 

University  Professor  James 
Arthur  of  mathematics  was 
honoured  for  his  work  in  the 
natural  sciences,  while  University 
Professor  Janet  Rossant  of  molec- 
ular and  medical  genetics  was 
recognized  for  her  contributions 
to  the  health  sciences. 

Arthur  is  widely  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
mathematicians  in  the  field  of 
representation  theory,  which 
examines  the  deeper  aspects  of 
symmetry,  and  automorphic 
forms,  which  relate  symmetry  to 
arithmetic  and  number  theory. 
Over  the  last  30  years  he 


has  made  several  significant 
discoveries  and  has  introduced  a 
classification  of  automorphic 
representations  that  are  now 
known  as  Arthur  packets. 

Arthur  taught  at  Princeton,  Yale 
and  Duke  universities  before 
returning  to  U of  T (where  he  also 
received  his  bachelor’s  and  mas- 
ter’s degrees)  to  teach  in  1979.  He 
was  elected  as  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  in  1980  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in 
1992  and  received  the  NSERC 
Canada  Gold  Medal  for  sciences  and 
engineering  in  1997  — the  only 
mathematician  to  have  done.  so. 

University  Professor  Janet 
Rossant,  a senior  investigator  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital’s  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute, 
studies  the  genetic  control  of  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  development 
in  the  early  mouse  embryo 
using  both  cellular  and  genetic 


manipulation  techniques.  Rossant 
is  also  conducting  pioneering 
stem  cell  research  and  directs  the 
Lunenfeld’s  Centre  for  Modelling 
Human  Disease. 

A former  editor  of  the  journal 
Development,  Rossant  was  also 
president  of  the  Society  for 
Developmental  Biology  from 
1996  to  1997.  She  recently  served 
as  chair  of  the  Canadian  Institutes 
of  Health  Research  working  group 
on  stem  cell  research  and  has 
received  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  McLaughlin  Medal  and 
the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology 
Award. 

The  other  recipients  of  this 
year’s  Killam  Prizes  were  Jean- 
Jacques  Nattiez  of  the  Universite 
de  Montreal  (humanities)  and 
Will  Kymlicka  (social  sciences) 
and  R.  Kerry  Rowe  (engineering), 
both  of  Queen’s  University. 


INSIDE 

NO  NEED  TO  KNOCK 


The  doors  will  be  open  as  20 
U of  T buildings  join  Open 
Doors  Toronto  May  29  and  30. 
Pages  SI  to  S4 


Clinical  Faculty  Surveyed  on 
Proposed  Policy  Changes 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  CLARIFY  THEIR 
unique  status  within  the  uni- 
versity/clinical setting,  hundreds 
of  clinical  faculty  members  are 
being  asked  to  participate  in  a 
survey  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  (OMA)  at  the 
request  of  the  medical  staff  associ- 
ations of  U of  T’s  nine  fully 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals. 

The  web-based  survey  is  asking 


clinical  faculty  for  their  views 
about  proposed  new  policies  that 
would  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
university  in  protecting  academic 
freedom  of  clinical  faculty. 

The  proposed  policies  stem 
from  a 2002  provostial  task  force 
on  clinical  faculty  whose  recom- 
mendations were  endorsed  by  the 
executives  of  hospital  medical 
staff  associations  and  hospital 
medical  advisory  committees  and 
accepted  by  clinical  leaders  and 


hospital  CEOs.  However,  the 
proposals  have  yet  to  be  imple- 
mented due  to  ongoing  concerns 
expressed  by  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  about  the 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms. 

Clinical  faculty  are  a distinct 
group  of  self-employed  profes- 
sionals who  do  not  work  directly 
for  the  university.  Through  prac- 
tice plans,  this  group  voluntarily 

-See  CLINICAL  Page  4- 


U of  T 
Boasts 
Four  of 
Nation’s 
Top  40 

By  Elaine  Smith 

Professors  Peter  Dirks,  David 
Jaffray,  Prabhat  Jha  and  Ted 
Sargent  now  have  something  in 
common,  besides  their  teaching 
appointments  at  U of  T.  The  tal- 
ented quartet  of  researchers  has 
been  named  to  Canada’s  Top  40 
Under  40,  a program  celebrating 
the  nation’s  leaders  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Run  by  the  Caldwell  Partners, 
the  Top  40  fosters  mentorship 
and  professional  development  by 
introducing  these  leaders  to  the 
established  business  community 
and  by  promoting  them  as  role 
models  for  young  Canadians. 
Nominations  are  reviewed  by  an 
advisory  panel  of  industry  and 
community  leaders  nationwide. 

“It  was  a nice  surprise,”  said 
Jha,  director  of  public  health  sci- 
ence’s Centre  for  Global  Health 
Research  and  a Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Health  and 
Development.  “It  shows  that 
U of  T is  strong  and  hopefully 
growing  in  strength.” 

Jha  attributed  his  selection  to 
his  large-scale  studies  on  tobacco 
and  HIV/AIDS  in  the  developing 
world.  “The  challenges  of  the 
21st  century  will  be  to  control 
HIV  and  to  reduce  the 
consequences  of  smoking,”  he  said. 

“I  was  absolutely  thrilled  and 
surprised,”  said  Sargent,  a 
Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Nanotechnology  and  the  Nortel 
Junior  Chair  in  Emerging 
Technology  in  the  Edward  S. 
Rogers  Department  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  “The 
award  is  made  all  the  more  mean- 
ingful because  it  cuts  across  all 
fields.  It’s  not  limited  to  academics.” 
Sargent’s  cutting-edge  research 
revolves  around  linking  chips  in 
computers  and  the  lasers  used  in 
fibre-optics  to  join  the  worlds  of 
computing  and  communication. 

Dirks,  a pediatric  neuro- 
surgeon at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  who  teaches  in  the 
Department  of  Surgery,  said  the 
award  is  a great  honour  but  it 
won’t  affect  his  day-to-day  work. 
His  research  focuses  on  brain 
tumours,  an  outgrowth  of  his 

- See  U OFT  Page  8- 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  FEES  APPROVED 

Tuition  for  international  students  will  increase  by  five  per  cent  in 
2004-2005  following  approval  at  Governing  Council  April  29.  The 
increase,  the  first  major  one  since  2001-2002,  will  help  bring  tuition 
fees  for  international  students  in  line  with  those  at  other  Canadian  insti- 
tutions, said  Professor  Vivek  Goel,  interim  provost.  As  a result,  an  inter- 
national student  entering  U of  T this  fall  in  arts  and  sciences  will  pay 
$11,276,  compared  to  $4,185  for  a domestic  student  and  an  interna- 
tional student  entering  a master’s  program  in  engineering  will  pay 
$13,815  compared  to  $6,737  for  a domestic  student.  In  accordance 
with  U of  T policy,  continuing  students  will  not  see  their  tuition  increase 
by  more  than  five  per  cent  per  year  for  the  normal  length  of  full-time 
study  in  a program.  Meanwhile,  council  also  approved  the  tuition  fee 
schedule  for  self-funded  programs,  the  long-range  budget  framework, 
guidelines  and  projections  for  2004-05  to  2009-10  and  the  budget 
report  for  2004-2005. 

SMALLER  RENT  INCREASE  PASSED 

University  Affairs  Board  approved  a revised  2004-05  operating  plan 
for  the  student  family  housing  residences  at  30  and  35  Charles  St.  April 
28  that  will  see  a rent  increase  of  2.9  per  cent  for  existing  and  incoming 
tenants  effective  Aug.  1.  The  original  plan,  which  recommended  a six 
per  cent  increase  for  incoming  tenants,  was  sent  back  to  the  service 
ancillary  review  group  for  reconsideration  at  the  March  23  board  meet- 
ing after  some  discussion  of  the  financial  impact  for  student  tenants. 
According  to  a report  submitted  to  the  board  by  ancillary  services,  elim- 
inating the  remaining  increase  would  “allow  for  greater  consultation 
within  the  Charles  Street  community  and  a full  exploration  of  alterna- 
tives.” However,  the  report  also  noted  that  the  buildings,  which  are  self- 
funded,  require  $8.8  million  in  repairs  over  the  next  two  years  — an 
expense  now  included  in  the  revised  operating  plan.  Mike  Foderick,  a 
student  board  member,  applauded  the  decision,  saying  “Governance 
does  work.” 

SCSU  MOVES  CLOSER  TO  SOLE 
REPRESENTATION 

The  Scarbrough  Campus  Students’  Union  is  one  step  closer  to 
becoming  the  sole  representative  for  full-time  undergraduates  at  U of  T 
at  Scarborough,  following  preliminary  approval  by  University  Affairs 
Board  Apnl  28.  Currently,  UTSC’s  7,200  undergraduates  are  represented 
by  both  the  SCSU  and  the  St.  George  campus-based  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  which  represents  undergraduates  on  all  three 
campuses.  Students  have  voted  in  two  separate  plebiscites  on  the  issue 
— Scarborough  students  voted  in  favour  of  realignment  in  a plebiscite 
last  year  and  SAC  held  a two-day  referendum  in  January  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  (including  SCSU)  also  voted  in  favour  of  realign- 
ment. Professor  David  Farrar,  vice-provost  (students),  tabled  a letter  of 
intent  asking  the  representative  groups  to  address  three  issues:  that  SAC 
will  continue  to  represent  full-time  undergraduates  at  UTSC  for  pur- 
poses of  the  protocol  on  non-academic  ancillary  fees;  SCSU  will  consult 
with  the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  to  address  the 
representation  of  part-time  undergraduates  at  UTSC;  and  SAC  will 
discuss  with  student  societies  how  students  at  U of  T at  Mississauga 
will  be  represented.  Also,  SCSU  and  SAC  must  advise  the  university 
administration  of  their  progress  in  spring  2005. 
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FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Kim  Vicente  of  mechanical  and  industrial 
engineering  is  the  winner  of  this  year’s  National 
Business  Book  Award  for  The  Human  Factor: 
Revolutionizing  the  Way  People  Live  with  Technology. 
Established  in  1985,  the  award  is  considered  one  of 
Canada’s  most  prestigious  and  respected  literary 
awards  and  is  given  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
business  books  published  in  Canada.  On  presenting 
the  prize  at  an  award  luncheon  April  22  in  Toronto, 
William  Davis,  jury  chair,  congratulated  Vicente  and 
his  publisher,  Knopf  Canada,  on  the  insightful  exam- 
ination of  the  relationship  between  humans  and 
technology  and  praised  Vicente  on  the  exceptional 
amount  of  research  and  investigation  that  went  into 
writing  it. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Andrew  Miall  of  geology  has  been  selected 
to  receive  the  2003  Grover  E.  Murray  Distinguished 
Educator  Award  of  the  American  Association  of 
Petroleum  Geologists.  The  award,  established  in 
1993,  is  given  in  recognition  of  distinguished  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  geological  education. 
Miall  received  the  prize  at  the  associations  annual 
general  meeting  April  18  to  21  in  Dallas. 

SCHOOL  OF  CONTINUING 
STUDIES 

The  School  of  Continuing  Studies  won  three 
marketing  awards  in  the  Marketing  Awards  of 
Excellence  competition  of  the  University  Continuing 
Education  Association,  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  school  won  silver  awards  for  its  brochure  pro- 
moting its  English  language  program  and  for  a con- 
cert by  the  Nathaniel  Dett  Chorale,  a public  relations 
event  marking  the  start  of  the  academic  year.  The 
annual  course  calendar  won  bronze.  The  UCEA’s 
Marketing  & Publication  Awards  recognize  the  best 
marketing  practices  and  promotion  pieces  in  the  field 
of  continuing  education.  The  awards  were  presented 
April  1 5 at  the  association’s  annual  conference  in  San 
Antonio. 

FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 

Professor  Barry  Sessle  was  the  recipient  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Orofacial  Pain  Award,  presented 
for  only  the  second  time  in  the  twenty-year  history  of 
the  organization.  Given  for  his  dedication  to  pain 
research,  service  and  teaching,  Sessle  accepted  the 
award  during  the  academy’s  annual  meeting  March 
26  in  San  Francisco.  The  academy,  an  organization  of 
health  care  professionals,  is  dedicated  to  alleviating 
pain  and  suffering  through  the  promotion  of  excel- 
lence in  education,  research  and  patient  care  in  the 
field  of  orofacial  pam  and  related  disorders. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Sheila  Dunn  of  family  and  community 
medicine  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Medical  Colleges  May  Cohen  Gender 
Equity  Award,  a national  award  to  recognize 
outstanding  effort  or  achievement  of  an  individual, 
program,  department  or  school  in  improving  the 
gender  equity  environment  in  academic  medicine  in 
Canada.  Dunn  received  the  award  April  26  during 
the  association’s  annul  meeting  in  Halifax. 

The  Canadian  International  Scientific  Exchange 
Program  (C1SEPO)  is  one  of  three  initiatives  to  be 
honoured  as  winners  of  the  Power  of  Humanity 
Award  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  — Ontario  Zone. 
C1SEPO,  founded  by  Professor  Arnold  Noyek  of  oto- 
laryngology in  1984,  is  a Canadian  international 
health  program  dedicated  to  enriching  academic 
medicine,  public  health  and  health  care  in  Canada 
and  internationally  and  contributing  to  peace  build- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  through  health  initiatives.  The 
award  was  presented  at  the  Power  of  Humanity 
Awards  dinner  April  28  at  the  Sheraton  Centre 
Toronto  Hotel. 


Professor  Maire  Percy  of  physiology  has  been 
awarded  the  2004  Research  Excellence  Award  of  the 
Ontario  Association  on  Developmental  Disabilities 
for  her  research,  supervision  and  teaching  on  the 
neurogenetics  of  Alzheimer’s  disease,  Down  syn- 
drome and  related  topics.  OADD  is  a professional 
organization  of  people  working  and  studying  in  the 
field  of  developmental  disabilities  throughout 
Ontario.  Percy  received  the  award  April  1 during  the 
association’s  annual  conference. 

Professor  Sharon  Straus  of  medicine  is  the  winner 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Medical  Colleges 
GlaxoSmithKline  Young  Educators  Award.  Presented 
April  25  during  the  association’s  annual  meeting  in 
Halifax,  the  award  recognizes  individuals  who,  by 
their  vision,  work  and  interaction  with  colleagues, 
have  produced  change  within  their  university  or 
within  the  medical  community  and  are  within  the 
first  seven  years  of  their  academic  career. 

U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 

Barbara  Fischer,  Fern  Bayer  and  the  Blackwood 
Gallery  were  selected  to  receive  the  2004  Melva  J. 
Dwyer  Award,  administered  by  the  Art  Libraries 
Society  of  North  America  and  given  each  year  to  the 
creator  of  an  outstanding  reference  or  research  tool 
relating  to  Canadian  art  or  architecture.  The  prize 
was  won  for  the  catalogue  raisonne  General  Idea 
Editions:  1967-1995,  edited  by  Fischer,  curator  of 
the  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  same  name.  The 
award  was  announced  April  18  during  the  ARLIS/NA 
annual  conference  in  New  York. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

The  faculty’s  MacMillan  Singers  Chamber  Choir, 
conducted  by  Professor  Doreen  Rao,  won  first  prize 
in  the  youth  choir  (mixed)  category  in  CBC  Radio’s 
15th  national  radio  competition  for  amateur  choirs. 
The  winners  of  this  biennial  competition,  sponsored 
in  collaboration  with  the  Canada  Council  for  the 
Arts,  were  announced  April  29  following  two  nights 
of  live-to-air  bilingual  broadcasts  on  CBC  Radio  Two 
and  La  Chaine  culturelle.  There  were  over  100 
entries  from  across  Canada  in  nine  categories. 

FACULTY  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professor  Emeritus  Donald  Meeks  is  the  winner  of 
a prestigious  2004  Harry  Jerome  Award,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Black  Business  & Professional 
Association.  One  of  the  premier  awards  events  in 
Canada,  the  BBPA  Harry  Jerome  Awards  have  recog- 
nized and  celebrated  excellence  in  achievement  in 
the  African-Canadian  community  for  more  than  two 
decades.  Meeks,  who  made  his  mark  in  the  areas  of 
addictions  treatment,  education  and  training,  was 
cited  for  his  work  in  the  international  sphere  that  has 
spanned  30  years  in  more  than  40  countries.  He 
received  the  award  at  gala  dinner  May  1 at  the  Metro 
Toronto  Conference  Centre. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

The  urban  studies  program  at  Innis  College  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  were  among  those  recognized 
at  a luncheon  April  22  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
to  thank  the  participants  in  its  Enough  of  Not 
Enough  campaign,  designed  to  promote  a new  deal 
for  cities  and  in  particular  Toronto.  Professor  Frank 
Cunningham,  principal  of  Innis  College,  accepted  a 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  program  and  the  university. 
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Pawson  Named  to  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

By  Elaine  Smith 


The  accolades  just  keep  coming 
for  University  Professor 
Anthony  Pawson  of  medical 
genetics  and  microbiology. 

Recently,  Pawson  was  elected  as 
a foreign  associate  of  the  presti- 
gious U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Now,  he  has  been 
named  a foreign  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  only 
Canadian  among  24  foreign 
members  and  178  fellows  select- 
ed this  year. 

Pawson,  director  of  research  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital’s  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute, 
holds  the  Apotex  Chair  in 
Molecular  Oncology  and  is  a 
renowned  scientist  in  biomedical 


research  specializing  in  how  cells 
communicate  using  protein-pro- 
tein interactions.  He  has  received 
the  Killam  Prize  for  medicine, 
the  Premier’s  Platinum  Medal 
for  Research  Excellence  and 
the  Gairdner  Foundation  Inter- 
national Award.  He  is  also  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  a recipient  of  the  Order  of 
Canada. 

“We  are  justifiably  proud  of 
Anthony’s  accomplishments,”  said 
President  Robert  Birgeneau.  “He 
exemplifies  the  type  of  faculty 
member  who  fosters  the  intellec- 
tual and  research  climate  we  pride 
ourselves  on  here  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.” 

Pawson  will  be  among  august 
company  at  the  academy,  which 


was  founded  in  1780  “to  cultivate 
every  art  and  science  which  may 
tend  to  advance  the  interest, 
honour,  dignity  and  happiness  of 
a free,  independent  and  virtuous 
people."  Members  include  the 
finest  minds  and  most  influential 
leaders  of  each  generation, 
people  such  as  Ben  Franklin  and 
George  Washington  in  the  18th 
century,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  the 
19th  and  Albert  Einstein  and 
Winston  Churchill  in  the  20th. 
The  academy  currently  has  25 
Canadian  members,  15  of  whom 
are  from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Pawson  and  other  new  mem- 
bers will  be  inducted  into  the 
Academy  during  a ceremony  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  October. 


Fullan  Appointed  Special  Adviser 
to  Ontario  Education  Ministry 


By  Sue  Toye 

Professor  Michael  Fullan,  a 
leading  expert  on  education 
reform  and  former  dean  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  U of  T,  has  been 
appointed  as  a special  adviser  to 
Education  Minister  Gerard 
Kennedy, 

The  provincial  government  will 
draw  on  Fullan’s  expertise  as  it 


Professor  Michael  Fullan 


focuses  on  improving  numeracy 
and  literacy  rates  for  children 
under  12.  “Our  commitment  is  to 
develop  the  intellectual,  emotional 
and  physical  potential  of  all  of  our 
students,”  Premier  Dalton 
McGuinty  said  in  a statement.  The 
province’s  goal  is  to  achieve  a 75 
per  cent  pass  rate  in  standardized 
reading,  writing  and  math  tests  by 
2008,  compared  with  slightly 
more  than  half  today. 

Between  1997  and  2002,  Fullan 
and  colleagues  from  OISE/UT 
advised  the  British  government  on 
improving  literacy  and  numeracy 
rates  in  their  public  elementary 
school  system.  In  1996,  literacy  and 
numeracy  rates  for  1 1-year-olds  in 
the  U.K.  were  57  per  cent  and  54 
per  cent  respectively  By  2000,  the 
literacy  rates  jumped  to  75  per  cent 
and  numeracy  to  72  per  cent,  largely 
due  to  Fullan’s  reforms. 

Beginning  this  fall,  the  provin- 
cial government  plans  to  begin 
reducing  class  sizes  to  no  more 
than  20  students  from  junior 


kindergarten  to  Grade  3.  Teachers 
specially  trained  in  numeracy  and 
literacy  will  be  placed  in  every  ele- 
mentary school  starting  in  the  fall. 

Professor  Kenneth  Leithwood, 
associate  dean  (research)  at 
OISE/UT,  applauded  the  appoint- 
ment. “After  a long  period  when 
provincial  education  policy  was 
often  based  on  whim  and  ideology, 
Michael’s  appointment  suggests 
this  government  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  research  evidence  about 
what  works  and  what  schools 
need,”  said  Leithwood,  one  of  the 
authors  of  The  Schools  We  Need:  A 
New  Blueprint  for  Ontario,  Final 
Report , released  in  April  2003. 
The  authors  of  that  report, 
including  Fullan,  made 
17  recommendations  to  the  previ- 
ous government,  one  of  which 
was  to  “improve  the  province- 
wide standards  of  achievement  in 
literacy  and  mathematics,  with  a 
new  commitment  to  raising  the 
competencies  of  low-achieving 
students.” 


Geochronology  Lab  Comes  to  U of  T 


By  Kim  Luke 

The  Jack  Satterly  Geochro 
nology  Laboratory  celebrated 
its  official  opening  in  its  new 
U of  T location  May  3. 

Founded  in  1975,  the 
geochronology  laboratory  is  highly 
regarded  internationally  for  its 
high-precision  rock  dating,  which 
details  major  events  of  the  planet’s 
history  from  the  origins  of  the 
earth’s  crust  to  the  role  of  volcanic 
activity  in  the  extinction  of 
species. 

“This  is  like  having  a telescope 
with  a resolving  power  greater 
than  any  other,  only  it  involves 
time  rather  than  space,”  said 
Professor  Steven  Scott,  chair  of 
geology. 


The  lab  relocated  to  U of  T 
from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
where  it  had  been  scheduled  for 
closure  because  of  the  need  to 
accommodate  the  Renaissance 
ROM  renovation  project.  “We 
brought  the  lab  here  because  it  is 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
unique  resource  for  earth 
sciences  that  generates  its  own 
research  program  and  can 
be  applied  by  faculty  to  resolve 
important  problems  in  their 
own  fields.  Because  of  its  low 
contamination  methods  and  the 
experience  of  its  scientific  staff, 
the  lab  is  capable  of  dating 
minerals  such  as  zircon  with  a 
sensitivity  and  age  resolution  that 
are  unmatched  anywhere  else. 
In  short,  this  lab  is  essential 


to  Canada’s  leadership  in 
geochronology.” 

Plans  for  relocation  to  U of  T 
began  after  the  ROM  announced 
its  intent  to  stop  operating  the  lab 
in  November  2002.  The  facility, 
however,  is  not  new  to  the  univer- 
sity. For  the  past  20  years  it  has 
served  as  an  important  resource 
for  faculty,  graduate  students  and 
post-doctoral  fellows  who  use  the 
lab  or  its  output  as  part  of  their 
research. 

“This  facility  has  a rich  legacy 
of  discovery,  academic  excellence 
and  innovation,”  said  Professor 
Pekka  Sinervo,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  “At 
U of  T,  the  Satterly  laboratory  will 
further  its  leadership  role  in 
geochronological  research.” 


THE  PASSION  OF  THE 
THORNEYCROFT 


Although  the  title  of  the  exhibit.  Martyrs’  Murder,  may  not  be  the 
most  inviting,  this  installation  by  Winnipeg-based  artist  Diana 
Thorneycroft  (including  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  pictured 
here)  is  certain  to  provoke  debate.  The  exhibit  at  Hart  House’s 
Justina  Barnicke  Gallery  is  funded  in  part  by  the  Manitoba  Arts 
Council  and  runs  from  May  20  to  June  17. 


Disabilities  Worldwide 
Focus  of  New  Centre 


By  Elaine  Smith 

Clinicians  in  Tanzania  and 
Cameroon  are  already  reaping 
the  benefits  of  the  new  U of  T 
International  Centre  for  Disabilities 
and  Rehabilitation,  which  will  have 
its  official  launch  May  14. 

The  ICDR  brings  together  prac- 
titioners and  academics  in 
the  fields  of  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy  and  speech- 
language  pathology  with  the 
goal  of  using  their  professional 
skills  to  improve  the  lives  of 
people  in  developing  countries. 
Professor  Penny  Parnes  of  speech- 
language  pathology,  director  of 
the  centre,  estimates  there  are 
500  million  people  with  disabili- 
ties worldwide. 

ICDR  members  plan  to  focus 
their  efforts  on  three  areas:  teach- 
ing, research  and  documentation 
and  program  development.  The 
centre  will  draw  on  support  from 
the  U of  T’s  Centre  for  International 
Health  and  the  rehabilitation 
sciences  program  as  well  as  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital  and  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital. 

“The  models  we  have  here 
in  Canada  won’t  work  in  develop- 
ing countries,”  Parnes  said. 
“They’re  too  expensive,  too 
human-resource  intensive  or 
culturally  inappropriate.” 

They’ve  already  made  inroads 
abroad.  In  Tanzania,  a needs 
assessment  revealed  a big  demand 


for  pediatric  rehabilitation.  ICDR 
members  assessed  the  knowledge 
Tanzanian  professionals  already 
had  and  are  working  with  them  to 
design  training  programs  geared  to 
shore  up  their  weaknesses.  “We  see 
this  as  a model  of  what  we’d  like  to 
see  in  other  parts  of  East  Africa,” 
she  added. 

In  Cameroon,  ICDR  members 
will  soon  begin  teaching,  delivering 
services  and  preparing  for  student 
placements  there.  Projects  in  Sri 
Lanka  and  Laos  are  also  slated  to 
start  in  the  near  future. 

“The  projects  depend  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual  country,” 
Parnes  said.  Programs  are  broad 
based  and  also  include  special- 
ized areas  such  as  communication 
and  hearing  loss,  neuro rehabilita- 
tion and  the  emerging  links 
between  disability  issues  and  HIV 
disease. 

ICDR  is  part  of  a growing 
expertise  in  international  health 
at  U of  T,  which  will  be  celebrat- 
ed May  14  to  15  by  the  second 
annual  Global  Health  Research 
Conference.  The  conference, 
which  features  U of  T experts  in 
medicine,  bioethics,  rehabilita- 
tion and  surgery,  will  hone  in  on 
research  priorities,  translating 
research  to  action  in  developing 
countries  and  the  ethics  of 
research  in  those  countries. 
Stephen  Lewis,  the  UN  special 
envoy  for  HIV/AIDS,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  speech. 
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Clinical  Faculty  Surveyed  on 
Proposed  Policy  Changes 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
pools  earnings  from  clinical  prac- 
tice which  are  then  redistributed 
as  income  to  the  clinicians  and 
help  to  support  the  academic  mis- 
sions of  the  university  and  affiliated 
hospitals.  For  more  than  25  years, 
the  relationship  of  clinical  faculty 
with  the  university  and  UTFA  has 
been  something  of  a grey  area, 
prompting  the  creation  of  the  task 
force  in  2002. 

The  task  force  recommenda- 
tions propose  a mechanism  to 
safeguard  academic  freedom 
while  respecting  jurisdiction  of 
the  hospitals  and  practice  plans 
and  strengthening  the  role  of 
clinical  faculty  in  resolving 
university-specific  disputes.  The 
recommendations  also  call  for  the 
creation  of  a clinical  relations 
committee  responsible  for  ratifi- 
cation, review  and  revision  of 
these  policies  and  procedures. 

Current  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  would  remain, 
including  a provision  for  binding 
arbitration  of  university  griev- 
ances, but  would  now  involve 
clinical  faculty  as  members  of  a 
clinical  grievance  review  panel. 
Disputes  that  involve  a breach  of 
academic  freedom  in  the  clinical 
sphere  can  be  referred  to  a sepa- 
rate academic  clinical  tribunal  — 
a university-led  tribunal  that 
deals  specifically  with  joint  uni- 
versity, hospital  and  practice  plan 
matters  involving  allegations  by 
clinical  faculty  of  breach  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  The  tribunal  will 
make  a binding  determination  of 
the  facts,  which  could  be  used  in 
higher  levels  of  dispute  resolution 
and  cannot  be  rejected  if  the  dis- 
pute progresses  to  mediation,  out- 
side arbitration,  or  to  the  courts. 

Professor  George  Luste, 


president  of  UTFA,  said  there 
should  be  binding  remedies 
rather  than  a binding  determina- 
tion of  facts.  But  Professor  David 
Naylor,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  argued  the  latter  is  “a 
very  powerful  way  to  maintain 
the  university’s  role  and  protect 
our  values  while  respecting  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  our 
colleagues  and  institutional 
partners.” 

In  efforts  to  address  UTFAs 
remaining  concerns,  the  university 
spent  nearly  a year  in  discus- 
sions to  fine  tune  the  proposals 
that  are  now  before  clinical  fac- 
ulty. “We  have  clarified  the  defi- 
nition of  academic  freedom  and 
we  acknowledged  UTFAs  input 
to  that  issue,”  said  Professor 
Vivek  Goel,  interim  provost.  “We 
also  more  explicitly  recognized 
the  importance  of  representation 
for  clinical  faculty  by  their  elect- 
ed representatives.  The  fact  that 
the  medical  staff  associations 
have  asked  the  OMA  to  put  the 
proposals  before  clinical  faculty 
shows  they  are  engaged  in  the 
representation  of  clinical 
faculty.” 

But  according  to  Luste,  UTFA  is 
still  unhappy,  despite  last  years 
endorsement  of  the  recommenda- 
tions by  clinical  leadership.  “The 
OMA  isn’t  in  the  business  of 
doing  this  kind  of  survey;  all  the 
questions  are  one  sided,”  Luste 
said.  “UTFA  wasn’t  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  vote  or  give  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  And  even  if 
the  outcome  shows  majority  sup- 
port, our  job  is  to  protect  the 
minority,  those  who  won’t  rock 
the  boat.” 

Luste  also  questioned  the 
resources  of  the  clinical  staff  asso- 
ciation in  the  event  of  a grievance 


procedure.  “Clinical  faculty  need 
an  UTFA  equivalent  on  the 
clinical  side  to  provide  necessary 
guidance,”  he  said. 

But  clinical  faculty  leaders  dis- 
agree. “I  fully  respect  UTFA  as  an 
organization  which  should  pro- 
tect interests  of  fully  employed 
university  faculty,”  said  Dr.  Philip 
Berger,  chair  and  CEO  of  the 
Medical  Services  Association  at  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital  and  a member 
of  the  task  force.  “But  clinical 
faculty  are  not  the  same  as  fully 
employed  U of  T faculty  and 
UTFA;  analysis  is  just  plain  wrong 
on  this  issue.” 

Berger  expects  the  proposed 
policies  will  be  implemented  if  a 
majority  of  clinical  faculty 
support  it  in  the  survey.  “Clinical 
faculty  have  always  found  it  to  be 
unacceptable  that  fully  employed 
U of  T faculty  could  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  independent,  self- 
employed  professionals  and  their 
private  funding  arrangements,”  he 
said.  “Further,  important  clarifica- 
tions on  levels  of  appointment  are 
being  stalled  with  the  delay  in 
implementing  the  task  force 
recommendations.” 

Berger  said  the  recommenda- 
tions take  important  new  steps  in 
holding  practice  plans  account- 
able in  disputes  around  academic 
freedom.  “Prior  to  the  task  force, 
even  if  the  university  tried  to 
intervene,  it  couldn’t.  These  pro- 
posed policies  achieve  more  than 
UTFA  ever  could  in  offering  real 
protection  that  didn’t  exist 
before.” 

Survey  results  are  expected 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 
Goel  said  that  if  a clear  majority  of 
clinical  faculty  supports  the  pro- 
posed policies  they  will  be 
brought  to  university  governance. 


WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

A TREND  THAT  HAS  ONTARIO  COUPLES  CREATING  NEW  LAST  NAMES  REFLECTS  A 
new  outlook,  according  to  Professor  Elizabeth  Abbott,  dean  of  women 
at  Trinity  College.  “Life  is  more  transitory.  If  they  don’t  like  it,  they  can 
change  it,”  she  told  the  Toronto  Star  May  1.  Abbott  drew  a parallel 
between  altering  last  names  and  cosmetic  surgery:  “If  you  don’t  like 
your  face,  you  can  get  it  cosmetically  altered,”  she  said.  “If  you  don’t  like 
your  name,  why  not  come  up  with  another  one?” 

HEALTHY  TIME-OUTS 

Want  to  fall  in  love  with  your  job  again?  Take  a vacation,  says 
Professor  Mel  Borins  of  family  and  community  medicine.  “People  find 
their  jobs  are  more  interesting  when  they  return,”  he  told  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  May  2.  Vacations  also  equal  a longer  life,  Borins  said,  referring 
to  a study  showing  that  men  who  took  an  annual  vacation  were  32  per 
cent  less  likely  to  die  of  a heart  attack.  “There  is  a vacation  crisis  in  the 
United  States,”  he  said.  “When  people  take  a vacation  and  come  back  to 
their  job,  their  work  efficiency  improves  and  their  absenteeism 
declines.” 

TREES  AND  THE  CITY 

Canadian  urban  forests  are  fading  fast  and  it’s  not  an  easy  problem  to 
fix,  according  to  Professor  Andy  Kenney  of  forestry.  “Urban  forestry  goes 
way  beyond  planting,”  he  told  the  Toronto  Star  April  25.  “Unfortunately, 
a lot  of  people  think  you  just  plunk  trees  into  the  ground.  You  need  to 
maintain  them  or  it’s  a lousy  investment.”  While  Canadian  cities  get  no 
help  from  provincial  and  federal  governments,  Kenney  is  encouraged 
that  Canada’s  national  forest  strategy  mentioned  urban  forests  for  the 
first  time.  No  guarantees,  he  says,  but  it’s  at  least  recognition. 

PASS  THE  PUFFER 

Asthma  rates  in  the  Western  world  are  increasing,  according  to 
Professor  Kenneth  Chapman  of  the  Department  of  Medicine.  Canada’s 
children  have  been  hit  particularly  hard:  in  1978,  2.5  per  cent  of 
Canadians  under  14  were  diagnosed  with  asthma;  in  1995,  it  was  11.2 
per  cent.  High  smog  levels  and  pollen  are  partly  to  blame  but  Chapman 
also  cited  poor  indoor  air  quality  due  to  pets  and  smoking,  in  his 
comments  to  The  Globe  and  Mail  April  30. 
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University  Making  Progress  on 
Equity  but  More  Work  to  Be  Done 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

UOF  T IS  MAKING  PROGRESS  IN 
the  numbers  of  women  and 
visible  minorities  among  faculty 
and  staff  but  persons  with  disabili- 
ties and  aboriginals  continue  to  be 
underrepresented,  finds  the  uni- 
versity’s 2003  employment  equity 
report. 

“We  want  to  ensure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  make  equity  and  diversity 
integral  to  our  priorities  at  all 
levels,”  said  Professor  Angela 
Hildyard,  vice-president  (human 
resources  and  equity),  in  a presen- 
tation to  Business  Board  last  month. 

According  to  the  report,  the 
number  of  women  faculty  mem- 
bers in  2003  was  36.9  per  cent  in 
the  humanities,  up  from  31  per 
cent  in  1997.  Increases  were  also 
seen  over  that  period  in  the  social 
sciences  and  life  sciences,  where 
women  made  up  37.5  and  33.4  per 
cent  of  faculty  respectively.  In  the 
sciences,  however,  women  contin- 
ue to  be  underrepresented  at  14.5 
per  cent  of  faculty.  The  report  says 
the  number  of  visible  minority 


faculty  appears  to  be  gradually 
increasing  and  overall  is  clustered 
in  the  sciences  while  faculty  repre- 
sentation for  both  aboriginal 
people  and  people  with  disabilities 
remains  low 

The  figures  are  stronger  for  the 
latter  two  groups  among  unionized 
administrative  staff  where  the  repre- 
sentation is  4.8  per  cent  for  people 
with  disabilities  and  2.4  per  cent  for 
aboriginal  people,  among  the 
highest  in  the  university  While  the 
number  of  women  and  visible 
minorities  among  administrative 
and  unionized  staff  is  generally 
representative  of  the  potential  pool 
of  applicants,  their  representation 
is  inconsistent  across  the  range  of 
job  categories;  for  instance, 
women  are  underrepresented  in 
the  skilled  trades. 

Hildyard  noted  that  the  university 
will  be  looking  at  more  opportuni- 
ties for  outreach,  job  shadowing, 
mentoring  and  training  to  help 
improve  representation  in  some 
areas.  For  example,  the  report  states 
that  human  resources  is  actively 
working  with  First  Nations  House 


and  community  groups  to  create  an 
appropriate  mentoring  program  for 
aboriginal  staff  members. 

“I  believe  that  the  university  is 
committed  to  hiring  aboriginal 
staff  and  faculty  and  that  U of  T is 
capable  of  providing  a welcoming 
environment  to  the  aboriginal 
community,”  said  Jonathan 
Hamilton-Diabo,  director  of  First 
Nations  House,  in  an  interview. 
“The  aboriginal  community  must 
see  that  the  university  is  a safe 
place  for  them  and  that  they  will 
not  become  lost  in  the  institution.” 

Some  key  strategies,  he  said, 
would  be  for  the  university  to 
work  with  aboriginal  community 
agencies  specializing  in  employ- 
ment issues;  look  at  the  pool  of 
students  who  may  be  graduating 
or  close  to  graduating;  look  for 
faculty  among  people  such  as  eld- 
ers who  may  have  amassed  a great 
deal  of  knowledge  and  have  natu- 
ral teaching  skills  but  not  a formal 
education  or  doctorate;  and  estab- 
lish a network  enabling  aboriginal 
staff  and  faculty  to  connect  with 
each  other. 


Review  Highlights  Links  Between 
Pesticides  and  Disease 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

People  should  reduce  their 
exposure  to  pesticides  because 
of  links  to  serious  illnesses,  suggest 
the  results  of  a literature  review  for 
the  Ontario  College  of  Family 
Physicians  by  a multi-university 
research  team. 

“It’s  a matter  of  thinking  through 
other  strategies,  changing  our  tol- 
erance for  weeds,”  said  Professor 
Donald  Cole  of  public  health 
sciences,  a member  of  the  research 
team.  “There  are  value  choices.” 
The  review  of  published  studies, 


released  April  23,  found  consis- 
tent evidence  of  serious  health 
risks  such  as  cancer,  nervous 
system  diseases  and  reproductive 
problems  in  people  exposed  to 
pesticides,  especially  through 
high  occupational  exposure  but 
also  through  home  and  garden 
exposure. 

Along  with  Cole,  the  research 
team  included  Dr.  Luz  Helena 
Sanin,  a post-doctoral  fellow,  and 
PhD  candidate  Kate  Bassil  as  well 
as  researchers  from  McMaster 
University,  Queen’s  University 
and  Sunnybrook  and  Women’s 


College  Health  Sciences  Centre. 
They  are  calling  for  greater  post- 
marketing surveillance  by  the 
pesticide  industry  to  help  moni- 
tor potential  health  issues  related 
to  their  products  — similar  to 
drug  monitoring  systems  where 
physicians  and  others  report 
adverse  drug  effects. 

The  Ontario  College  of  Family 
Physicians  will  use  the  results  of 
the  review  to  update  patient  edu- 
cation materials  and  develop  tools 
for  family  doctors  to  help  reduce 
the  pesticide  exposure  of  their 
patients. 


A NEW  HOME 


The  Woodsworth  College  Residence,  the  newest  gateway  to  the  St. 
George  campus,  held  its  official  opening  May  7.  The  $32-million 
facility  at  the  corner  of  St.  George  and  Bloor  will  be  home  for  370 
students  in  four-  and  six-bedroom  suites.  The  ground  floor  areas 
feature  classrooms  and  common  areas  and  a public 
courtyard  links  the  residence  to  college  and  campus  pedestrian 
pathways. 


UTSC  Lab  a Canadian  First 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Anew  facility  unveiled  April 
29  at  U of  T at  Scarborough 
provides  an  unprecedented  view 
of  the  molecular  secrets  found 


in  organic  matter  — shedding 
new  light  on  fields  such  as 
climate  change,  environmental 
contamination  and  forensic 
science. 

The  Environmental  Nuclear 


Magnetic  Resonance  (NMR) 
Centre  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  dedicated  to  research 
in  environmental  science. 
Husband-and-wife  researchers 
Myrna  Simpson,  an  assistant 
professor  of  environmental 
chemistry,  and  Andre  Simpson, 
an  assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  UTSC  and  the  new 
facility’s  director  of  NMR 
research,  will  supervise  activi- 
ties at  the  $2. 47-million  facility. 
Bruker  BioSpin  Canada  donated 
the  facility’s  instrumentation  — 
a gift-in-kind  worth  $1.57 
million  — while  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation, 
Ontario  Innovation  Trust  and 
U of  T each  provided 
$300,000. 

The  lab’s  specially  designed 
instrument  (the  NMR  spectrom- 
eter) and  innovative  technology 
allows  researchers  to  analyse 


organic  matter  I®  such  as  that 
found  in  soil,  water,  leaves  and 
air  — at  the  molecular  level. 
Once  a sample  is  analysed,  the 
instrument  produces  a comput- 
erized “molecular  map”  of  the 
compounds  present  in  the  sub- 
stance. Researchers  are  compil- 
ing a database  of  compounds 
that  have  already  been  analysed 
to  ease  subsequent  identification 
of  samples. 

“Any  research  is  limited  by 
the  quality  of  the  research 
tools,”  said  Myrna  Simpson.  “By 
having  access  to  this  unbeliev- 
able instrumentation,  we’re 
going  to  be  able  to  make  leaps 
and  bounds  in  our  understand- 
ing of  environmental  processes. 
We’ll  be  able  to  solve  a lot  of 
fundamental  problems.”  The 
instrument  can  also  be  used  to 
scan  a sample  on  multiple  occa- 
sions over  a period  of  time. 


providing  a “time-lapse”  glimpse 
of  decomposition,  she  added. 
The  facility  is  already  attracting 
collaborators,  including  other 
Canadian  scientists. 

Installation  of  the  spectrometer 
began  last  October  and  was 
completed  in  March  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  Bruker 
BioSpin’s  engineers  who  travelled 
from  Germany  to  help  with 
assembly  of  the  technology. 

The  opening  of  the  centre  is  a 
“powerful  example”  of  what  can 
be  achieved  through  partner- 
ships, said  Carmen  Charette, 
interim  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation.  “The  investment  we 
are  celebrating  today  will 
strengthen  Canada’s  capacity  to 
effectively  compete  locally, 
nationally  and  internationally 
in  this  important  area  of 
research.” 


NMR  Spectrometer 
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Centre  Named  in  Trudeau’s  Honour 


Justin  and  Alexandre  Trudeau  (left)  at  the  naming  of  the  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Centre  for  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies. 


By  Sue  Toye 

The  legacy  of  former  prime 
minister  Pierre  Trudeau  will 
live  on  at  U of  T with  the  newly 
named  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
Centre  for  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies. 

And  his  sons  Justin  and 
Alexandre  Trudeau  were  on  hand 
to  unveil  the  new  name  of  the 
centre  at  University  College  April 
27. 

“My  father’s  vision  of  Canada 
was  to  have  an  altruistic  nation 
that  endeavours  to  share  its  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  justice  with  a 
world  that  often  lacks  these  qual- 
ities,” said  Alexandre  Trudeau. 
“The  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Centre 
for  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  is  a 
fitting  home  for  this  vision  — a 
place  where  young  Canadian 
scholars  might  address  the  ugly 
problem  of  war  in  our  world  and 
by  lifting  the  shadow  of  war, 
prepare  for  times  free  of  the 
great  strife  now  upon  us.” 

Some  200  guests  attended  the 
ceremony  including  members  of 
the  U of  T community,  Toronto’s 


arts  and  financial  sectors,  govern- 
ment officials  and  philanthropists. 

“Pierre  Trudeau  believed  that 
young  people  could  be  empow- 
ered through  education,  so  it  is  an 
honour  to  associate  his  name  with 
a program  dedicated  to  educating 
our  students  to  an  understanding 
of  peace  and  conflict  around  the 
world,”  said  President  Robert 
Birgeneau  at  the  ceremony. 

For  Professor  Thomas  Homer- 
Dixon,  director  of  the  centre,  the 
former  prime  minister  emulated 
the  values  he  believes  its  students 
and  faculty  strive  to  reflect. 
“Trudeau  symbolizes  ideals  we 
encourage  our  students  to  achieve 
— pursuit  of  a just  society 
tempered  by  intellect  and 
compassion.” 

The  event  also  launched  a $4.3- 
million  campaign  to  raise  funds 
for  visiting  scholars,  scholarships 
and  bursaries,  mentorship  pro- 
grams and  an  annual  lecture 
series.  Part  of  the  funds  will  go 
towards  refurbishing  the  centre 
for  study  space,  seminar  rooms 
and  a resource  centre  dedicated  to 
Trudeau’s  speeches  and  letters  on 


foreign  affairs,  justice  and  public 
policy. 

“Trudeau  was  a scholarly  politi- 
cian who  had  an  idealistic  vision 
both  in  his  personal  and  public 
life,”  said  Ah-Jung  Lee,  a fourth- 
year  student  completing  a joint 
specialist  degree  in  peace  and 
conflict  studies  and  international 
relations,  who  spoke  at  the  event. 
“I  believe  that  it’s  crucial  to  com- 
bine that  vision  with  a critical 
mind  and  an  openness  to  see  all 
sides  of  an  issue.  That  idealism, 
which  I interpret  as  hope, 
motivates  me  to  study  peace  and 
conflict  with  passion.” 

The  centre  promotes  research 
on  the  root  causes  of  mass  vio- 
lence and  ways  to  lessen  its  occur- 
rence. Faculty  examine  interstate 
war  and  major  conflict  in  coun- 
tries including  revolution,  ethnic 
strife,  terrorism  and  genocide. 
The  centre  also  gives  some  80 
undergraduates  the  practical 
knowledge  they  need  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  is  home  to 
the  internationally  renowned 
George  Ignatieff  Chair  in  Peace 
and  Conflict  Studies. 


The  Institute  for  Human  Development,  Life  Course  and  Aging  is  honoured  to  present... 

Professor  Victor  W.  Marshall 

“Work  and  Aging: 

Public  Issues  and  Personal  Troubles” 

The  21st 

Distinguished  Wilson  Abernethy  Lecture 


3:00  pm  Thursday,  May  20th,  2004 

Koffler  Institute  of  Pharmacy  Management 
569  Spadina  Avenue,  Room  108 
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Reading  Between  the  Lines 

More  to  live  theatre  than  meets  the  eye,  researcher  says 

By  Michah  Rynor 


People  need  to  learn  how  to  read  plays  properly  — 
and  that  includes  the  stage  directions  — if  they 
want  to  appreciate  them  fully,  says  Professor 
Alexander  Leggatt  of  English. 

To  help  readers  “release  the  theatrical  potential  of  a play 
text,”  Leggatt  suggests  they  con- 
sciously read  stage  directions. 

“Mental  playgoing  begins  at  the 
most  basic  level:  reading  these 
directions  and  realizing  their 
implications,”  he  says. 

For  example,  in  Coriolanus , 

Shakespeare  gives  the  following 
stage  direction:  Holds  her  by  the 
hand,  silent.  “It  is  the  only  time  in 
the  entire  Shakespearean  canon 
when  he  specifically  asks  for  a 
pause  in  one  of  his  plays.  In  a play 
full  of  noise,  action  and  violence, 
we  are  suddenly  at  the  still  centre, 
the  eye  of  the  hurricane,”  Leggatt 
says. 

And  in  Eugene  O’Neill’s  harrow- 
ing drama  Long  Day’s  Journey  Into 
Night,  O’Neill  asks  that  the  drug- 
addicted  mother  appear  on  stage 
in  a sky-blue  dressing  gown.  This 
detail  is  to  symbolize  the  Virgin 
Mary  who  is  often  portrayed  this 
way  in  biblical  pictures.  “I  have 
seen  the  play  many  times,”  Leggatt 
says,  “and  I do  not  recall  a single  production  that  has 
followed  O’Neill’s  instruction  here  — yet  the  reader  of  the 
play  can.” 

But  Leggatt  is  astonished  when  he  hears  of  people  who, 
when  they . do  read  a play,  skip  the  stage  directions. 
By  doing  this,  you  will  most  certainly  lose  important 
information  he  admonishes. 


While  there  are  some  stage  directions  nobody  can  miss 
— such  as  this  one  from  Shakespeare’s  The  Winter’s  Tale: 
Exit,  pursued  by  a bear,  and  in  a more  contemporary 
Canadian  play,  The  Love  Song  of  Rotten  John  Calabrese:  As  the 
curtain  falls  the  dogs  are  seen  eating  them  both  — there  are 


examples  of  insider  information  that  only  the  reader  of  a 
play  is  privy  to,  Leggatt  points  out. 

In  one  of  the  stranger  examples  comes  this  detail  — 
again  from  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night  — 
when  the  playwright  lets  the  reader  know  what  books  are 
on  the  shelves  of  the  embattled  Tyrone  family. 

O’Neill  instructs  the  director  to  have  one  bookshelf 


containing  volumes  of  Schopenhauer,  Marx,  Nietszche  and 
Engels  facing  another  bookshelf  containing  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  several  histories  of  Ireland.  Of  course,  no 
one  in  the  audience  can  see  these  titles  yet  it’s  important  for 
O’Neill  to  let  the  reader  and  those  involved  in  creating  this 
environment  know  what  books 
this  family  reads. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  instructs 
those  producing  his  Man  and 
Superman  to  create  a study  for  the 
character  Roebuck  Ramsden  that 

is,  according  to  the  directions, 
Handsomely  and  solidly  furnished 
. . . not  a speck  of  dust  is  visible:  it 
is  clear  that  there  are  at  least  two 
housemaids  and  a parlor  maid 
downstairs,  and  a housekeeper 
upstairs  who  does  not  let  them 
spare  elbow-grease. 

And  in  Chekov’s  masterpiece 
Three  Sisters  the  playwright  states 
simply:  The  three  sisters  stand 
together. 

“It  is  the  moment  we  have 
been  missing  all  through  the 
play  without  knowing  we  missed 

it,  the  moment  we  have  been 
waiting  for,  the  breakthrough.  It 
is  a moment  that  registers  pow- 
erfully in  the  theatre;  and  just  as 
powerfully  on  the  mind’s  eye  of 

a reader  who  remembers  to  read  the  stage  directions,” 
Leggatt  says. 

“At  the  beginning  of  a drama  course,  students  often 
ask  me,  how  do  you  read  a play?”  Leggatt  says. 
“Sometimes  they  apologize  for  asking  what  seems  to 
them  a stupid  question  but  it’s  not  a stupid  question  at 
all;  it’s  a question  that  recognizes  a real  problem.” 


Program  Teaches  Medical  Residents  to  Teach 


By  Elaine  Smith 

AS  U OF  T MEDICAL  RESIDENTS 
Holly  Knowles  and  Jessy 
Bhatia  prepare  to  become  family 
physicians,  they’re  also  walking 
advertisements  for  a career  in 
family  medicine. 

Knowles  and  Bhatia  are  both 
graduates  of  the  first  class  of  a 
program  entitled  Teaching 
Residents  to  Teach,  a new 
initiative  run  by  Professor  Risa 
Freeman  and  colleagues  in  family 
and  community  medicine.  By 
training  medical  residents  in  basic 
teaching  skills  and  concepts,  the 
program  aims  to  give  post-grads 
the  tools  to  work  closely  with 
undergraduate  medical  students 
as  they  learn  their  clinical  skills. 

The  program  plans  to  show, 
rather  than  tell,  medical  students 
that  a career  in  family  medicine 
can  be  rewarding. 

“With  the  crisis  around  family 
medicine  and  the  decline  in  inter- 
est among  students,  we  saw  it  as  a 
way  of  increasing  its  attractive- 
ness,” said  Professor  David 
Tannenbaum,  the  department’s 
director  of  postgraduate  educa- 
tion. “Students  see  residents  as 
only  a few  years  ahead  of  them,  so 
they  think  of  it  as  goal  setting  — 
they  can  be  there  in  a few  years. 
Residents  are  much  closer  to  the 


thought  processes  and  decision- 
making processes  of  the 
students.” 

The  program  began  in  2003 
with  23  first-year  residents.  These 
“graduates”  are  now  using  their 
new  skills  to  teach  medical  stu- 
dents — formally  or  informally  — 
at  U of  T’s  affiliated  hospitals.  This 
spring  31  family  medicine  resi- 
dents, or  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
current  first-year  crop,  have 
enrolled  in  the  program.  The 
teaching  skills  they  acquire 
should  serve  them  well  both  dur- 
ing medical  school  and  afterward, 
said  Tannenbaum. 

“We  also  thought  it  would  pre- 
pare residents  for  future  work  as 
teachers.  We  want  them  to  be 
teachers  once  they’re  out  in  the 
world.  They’re  very  useful  skills, 
whether  they’re  giving  a seminar 
or  whether  they  have  young 
doctors  in  their  practices.” 

Knowles,  a resident  at  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital,  signed  up 
“just  because  I had  some  really 
great  teachers  myself  and  they’ve 
been  really  helpful  in  training.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  back  a 
little." 

Bhatia,  co-chief  resident  at  the 
Women’s  College  campus  of 
Sunnybrook  & Women’s  College 
Health  Sciences  Centre,  has 
always  had  an  interest  in  teaching 


and  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
learn  some  classroom  skills.  She, 
too,  remembers  the  people  who 
helped  her  during  her  own 
medical  school  career.  “I  know 
how  important  it  is  to  have  a 
good  preceptor  at  that  stage  in 
training,”  she  said. 

Tannenbaum  noted  that  most 
medical  students  don’t  choose  a 


By  Laura  Rosen  Cohen 

PLANS  ARE  UNDERWAY  FOR  A MULTI- 
faith  centre  on  campus 
that  will  be  housed  in  the 
Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management  building  on  the  St. 
George  campus. 

Each  year  students  face  the 
rigours  of  academic  life  at  U of  T, 
along  with  a host  of  other  day-to- 
day  issues  including  balancing 
school  with  work  and  family  and 
social  lives.  Many  also  balance 
their  spiritual  lives  with  academic 
responsibilities  while  on  campus. 

According  to  Susan  Addario, 
director  of  student  affairs,  the 
multi-faith  centre  is  the  univer- 
sity’s way  of  supporting  these 
needs.  “We  are  very  concerned 
with  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
whole  student,”  Addario  said. 


specialty  until  their  third  year  of 
medical  school  so  the  sooner 
ongoing  contact  between  stu- 
dents and  residents  can  begin, 
the  better. 

Although  statistical  data  is  just 
being  gathered,  anecdotal  evi- 
dence indicates  both  residents 
and  medical  students  are  pleased 
with  the  results. 


“That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  multi-faith  centre.  We 
want  to  create  a physical  presence 
on  campus  for  the  diverse  spiritual 
needs  of  our  students.” 

Professor  David  Farrar,  vice- 
provost (students),  said  the  uni- 
versity is  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  a multi-faith  centre.  “This 
is  our  way  of  stepping  up  for  the 
religious  observance  of  our  stu- 
dents,” he  said.  “We  have  a very 
positive  dynamic  on  campus 
amongst  the  various  student  reli- 
gious groups  and  creating  the 
multi-faith  centre  is  a way  of 
showing  our  support  for  their 
activities.” 

In  addition  to  being  a prayer 
and  meeting  space,  the  centre  will 
be  yet  another  way  to  introduce 
U of  T students  to  cultural  and  reli- 
gious traditions  that  are  different 


“The  students  love  it  because 
the  residents  often  have  more 
time  to  teach,  to  do  detailed 
observations  and  to  give  detailed 
feedback,”  Tannenbaum  said. 

Residents  are  enjoying  it,  too. 

“If  I can  take  what  I learned 
from  the  program  and  encourage 
someone  to  be  a family  medical 
practitioner,  great,”  Bhatia  said. 


from  their  own  and  to  get  to 
know  the  spiritual  side  of  their 
fellow  students. 

Nouman  Ashraf  of  student  affairs 
said  he  hopes  the  centre  will  be  a 
place  where  the  university’s  diverse 
population  can  come  together  and 
try  to  understand  each  other  better. 
“It  won’t  be  just  for  prayer,”  he  said. 
“I  see  it  as  being  a place  that  makes 
our  students  feel  safe  and  secure  in 
an  open  and  accommodating 
environment.” 

The  multi-faith  centre  will  also 
be  used  for  educational  and  social 
events,  conferences  and  commu- 
nity services  and  chaplains  will  be 
available  for  on-site  spiritual 
guidance  and  counselling. 
Architect  sketches  have  been 
presented  to  the  university  and 
construction  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  2005. 


Plans  Underway  for  Multi-Faith  Centre 
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Canadian  Scholars’  Press 

wants  you  to  know... 
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notices  of  staff  and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much  background  information  as  possible 
and  in  the  case  of  obituaries,  a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Steven  de  Sousa,  editor,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  fax:  (416)  978-7430. 


U of  T Boasts  Four  of 
Nation’s  Top  40 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
surgical  practice.  His  work  on 
stem  cells  and  tumour  growth  is 
changing  the  way  scientists  look 
at  tumours.  “There  are  real  limits 
to  what  we  can  do  with  our  hands 
so  I decided  to  look  at  the  aca- 
demic side  of  things,”  Dirks  said. 

The  U of  T researchers  and  the 
other  36  young  achievers, 
announced  April  30  in  The  Globe 
and  Mail,  attended  a day-long  net- 
working and  orientation  session, 
followed  by  an  awards  ceremony 
May  5.  It  was  the  chance  to  meet 
his  fellow  awardees  that  intrigued 
Jaffray,  who  teaches  in  the 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics 
and  is  head  of  radiation  physics  at 


Princess  Margaret  Hospital  and  the 
Fidani  Chair  in  Radiation  Physics 
for  the  University  Health  Network. 

“It  exposed  me  to  a whole 
bunch  of  different  people  who 
are  making  progress  in  what 
they  do  at  some  level,  which  is 
exciting,”  said  Jaffray,  who  devel- 
oped the  Cone  Beam  CT,  a break- 
through imaging  technology  that 
is  integrated  with  a radiation 
treatment  machine  to  allow  preci- 
sion targeting  of  a cancerous 
tumour.  “I’m  curious.  Is  there  a 
common  denominator  among  us, 
other  than  being  Canadian?  It’s  an 
opportunity  to  network  with 
people  who  are  influencing  what’s 
happening  now.” 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


DOORS  OPEN 

MAY  29  - 30, 2004 


University  of  Toronto  is  proud  to  celebrate 


DOORS  OPEN 

TORONTO 


LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN:  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  MIKE  ANDRECHUK,  PASCAL  PAQUETTE,  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


089  Chestnut 
Residence 

89  Chestnut  residence  was  purchased  in  2003  to 
provide  housing  for  some  1,100  students.  Minor 
renovations  to  the  former  hotel  were  needed  to 
meet  student  needs,  otherwise  the  look  and  feel 
of  a working  hotel  remain.  The  Toronto  Star 
called  the  residence  “posh  and  welcoming  — 
with  lots  of  study  space.”  89  Chestnut  St. 


(^2^)  Architecture  & 
n. — Landscape  Design 

From  the  original  dentistry  building  designed 
by  Edmund  Burke  in  1909,  AL&D  has 
evolved  into  a vibrant  combination  of  working 
studios  and  outstanding  exhibition  spaces. 
The  Shore  + Moffat  Library,  designed  by  Kohn 
Shnier  Architects,  houses  some  24,000 
volumes  of  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture  material.  230  College  St. 


/"Y'N  Bahen  Centre  for 

Information  Technology 

This  award-winning  centre  by  Diamond  and 
Schmitt  Architects  opened  in  2002.  Home  to 
collaborative  teaching  and  research  in  informa- 
tion technology  and  engineering,  the  400,000 
sq.  ft.  Bahen  Centre  is  woven  between  the  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre  (a  former  Carnegie 
Library)  and  the  1878  Chadwick  House  at  44 
St.  George  St  40  St.  George  St. 


1 E 

(^\)  Earth  Sciences  Centre 

Did  you  know  that  U of  T boasts  boreal  and 

deciduous  forests  and  a prairie/savanna  garden, 

••  ; f w\  y 

all  in  less  than  a city  block?  The  plantings  here 

were  designed  by  Michael  Hough  and  begun 

itS#v  • I/?*'  • ' ■ 

when  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre,  designed  by 

”5 

Diamond  and  Schmitt  Architects,  was  built  in 

< 

i 7 .?*  '"'w  fry 

1989.  The  walkway  leads  to  Bancroft  Avenue,  a 

< 

Z 

Q 

^ Jl  v . TyriaiC?  - 99  * 

unique  streetscape  emulating  U of  T’s  hidden 

quads.  22  Russell  St. 

Gerstein  Science 
Information  Centre 


From  the  carved  stone  portals  by  David  Dick  in 
1892,  travel  through  time  to  the  five-storey 
addition  by  Frank  Darling  in  1910,  to  the 
Sigmund  Samuel  wing  (Mathers  and  Haldenby, 
1954)  to  the  stunning  new  Morrison  Pavilion 
(Diamond  and  Schmitt  Architects).  7-9  King’s 
College  Circle  *Open  Saturday  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  and  Sunday  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 


New  College 
Wetmore/Wilson  Hall 


Looking  at  this  Alvar  Aalto-inspired  design  by 
Fairfield  and  Dubois  (1963-69)  it  is  hard  to 
believe  it  is  actually  named  for  New  College 
(Oxford)  which  was  founded  in  1379.  Look 
closely  at  the  materials,  the  inner  courtyard 
and  sunlit  interiors  to  understand  this 
Canadian  interpretation  of  collegiate  architec- 
ture in  the  Finnish  style.  40  Willcocks  St. 


Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies 


The  David  Bosanquet  Gardens  in  front  of  the 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies  are  at 
once  formal  and  peaceful.  Kuwabara  Payne 
McKenna  Blumberg  wove  together  the  tradi- 
tional and  modern  to  create  the  Munk  Centre 
in  2000,  including  the  renewal  of  the  1907 
Devonshire  House.  3 Devonshire  Place 
* Saturday  and  Sunday  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 


Rotman  School  of 
Management 


What  appears  to  be  a collection  of  related 
buildings  is  actually  the  10,000-square-metre 
Rotman  School.  Designed  by  Eberhardt  Zeidler 
to  fit  the  scale  and  materials  of  St.  George 
Street  and  opened  in  1995,  the  building  houses 
an  outstanding  collection  of  contemporary 
Canadian  art  sensitively  mounted  throughout. 
105  St.  George  St. 


New  College  — 
New  Residence 


This  nine-storey  residence,  opened  in  2003, 
was  designed  by  saucier  + perrotte  architectes 
of  Montreal.  The  building  has  three  hidden 
gardens  linked  by  its  interior  stair.  Canadian 
Architect  magazine  described  it  as  “exuberant 
and  glamorous,  intimate  and  welcoming,  this 
residence  is  well  suited  to  its  student 
clientele."  45  Willcocks  St 


(jo) Sam  Sorbara  Residence 

This  St.  Michael’s  College  residence,  erected  in 
2001,  was  carefully  sited  and  designed  by  Carlos 
Ott  to  frame  the  views  of  St.  Basil’s  Church  and 
to  complement  its  heritage.  The  gardens,  by 
DuToit  Allsopp  Hillier,  further  enhance  the  site 
and  the  Anniversary  Garden,  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  St.  Mike’s  is  nearing 
completion.  70  St.  Joseph  St.  *Saturday  only 
1 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 
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University  College 


University  College  is  a national  historic  site  and 
a stunning  example  of  Romanesque  architec- 
ture. Cumberland  and  Storm  created  this  eclec- 
tic mix  of  carved  wood  and  stone  from  1856  to 
1859.  After  the  great  fire  in  1890,  the  building 
was  restored  by  David  B.  Dickin  in  1892.  Ask 
your  guide  for  directions  to  the  dragon  — and 
pat  him  for  good  luck.  1 5 King’s  College 
Circle  *Saturday  only  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


(j^)  U of  T Art  Centre 

Housed  in  the  Mathers  and  Haldenby  addition 
to  the  north  end  of  University  College,  the 
centre  has  outstanding  collections  ranging 
from  medieval  icons  to  Canadian  contempo- 
rary pieces.  Step  through  the  arcade  into  one  of 
the  finest  gallery  spaces  in  the  country  and 
enjoy  the  current  exhibit.  1 5 King’s  College 
Circle  *Saturday  only  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Victoria  College 


This  red  brick  and  sandstone  building  was 
designed  by  William  Storm  and  opened  in 
1892.  It  seems  taller  than  its  three  storeys  and 
is  joined  by  residences,  a dining  hall  and 
library  to  form  a secluded  space  of  lawn,  trees 
and  pleasing  architecture.  Victoria  University 
was  founded  in  Cobourg  in  1841  and  moved 
here  in  federation  with  U of  T.  91  Charles 
St.  * Saturday  only  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 


Woodsworth  College 

Combining  an  elegant  19th-century  residence, 
the  former  officers’  quarters  and  U of  T’s  old 
drill  hall,  Woodsworth  was  re-created  by 
Barton  Myers  Architect  with  Kuwabara  Payne 
McKenna  Blumberg  into  functional  and  digni- 
fied office  and  common  rooms,  with  student 
gathering  spaces  and  spacious  corridors 
ringing  a serene  courtyard.  I 1 9 St.  George  St. 


Soldiers’  Tower 


The  university’s  war  memorial,  funded  by 
alumni  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and 
designed  by  Sproatt  and  Rolph,  features  out- 
standing stained  glass,  portraits  and  memora- 
bilia from  both  world  wars.  The  tower  also 
houses  a carillon,  with  51  bells  ranging  from 
four  tons  to  23  pounds.  The  carillon  will  play  on 
both  days  at  2 p.m.  in  honour  of  Doors  Open. 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


Woodsworth  College 
Residence 


This  new  gateway  to  the  St.  George  campus 
provides  housing  for  370  undergraduates  with 
four-  and  six-bedroom  suites,  each  with  a comer 
living/dining  room  with  spectacular  city  views. 
Designed  by  architectsAlliance  of  Toronto,  the 
17-storey  tower  rests  on  a four-storey  base 
containing  meeting  spaces  and  classrooms. 
321  Bloor  St.W. 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library 


The  south  tower  of  Robarts  Library  has  often 
been  likened  to  a great  goose  perched  over  St. 
George  Street.  Hidden  inside  is  one  of  the  most 
stunning  interiors  on  campus  — six  mezzanine 
floors  of  rare  books.  Design  by  Mathers  and 
Haldenby  with  the  New  York  firm  Warner, 
Burns  Toan  and  Lunde,  1973.  120  St. 
George  St.  *Saturday  only  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


UTSC  Academic 
Resource  Centre 


Designed  by  Brian  McKay-Lyons  in  association 
with  Rounthwaite,  Dick  and  Hadley,  UTSC’s 
new  library  features  soaring  open  spaces 
linked  by  bridges  leading  to  intimate  study 
areas.  Using  a simple  palate  of  wood,  copper 
and  concrete,  the  design  has  an  economy  of 
means  and  frugal  beauty.  1 265  Military 
Trail  *Saturday  only  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Trinity  College 


Trinity  College,  by  architects  Darling  and 
Pearson,  dates  only  from  1925,  though  appear- 
ances would  place  it  much  earlier.  Vaulted  ceil- 
ing and  stained-glass  windows  adorn  Strachan 
Hall  and  stone  carvings  peer  from  arched  door- 
ways, The  college  chapel  dates  from  1955  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  church 
architecture  in  Canada.  6 Hoskin  Ave. 
* Saturday  and  Sunday  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 


UTSC  Science  and 
Humanities  Wings 


Situated  on  over  300  wooded  acres  overlooking 
the  Highland  Creek  ravine,  UTSCs  main  aca- 
demic building  was  designed  by  John  Andrews 
and  opened  in  1965  to  international  acclaim  for 
its  striking  architecture  and  remains  a point  of 
pilgrimage  for  architecture  students.  1 265 
Military  Trail  *Saturday  only  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
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Building  Strengths 

U of  T’s  physical  campus  at  the  intersection  of  the  past  and  future 

By  Mary  Alice  Thring 


UOF  T IS  JOINING  THE  PARTY  AS  TORONTO 
flings  open  its  doors  to  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  buildings  in  the  city. 

Some  20  university  properties  on  the  St.  George 
and  Scarborough  campuses  are  participating  in 
the  5th  annual  Doors  Open  Toronto,  the  free 
weekend  celebration  of  the  city’s  built  heritage. 

Originating  in  France  as  La  Journee  Portes 
Ouvertes  in  1984,  this  cultural  event  has 
become  an  international  phenomenon,  with 
more  than  50  participating  countries  and  over 
20  million  visitors.  Since  its  inception  as  a 
millennium  project,  Doors  Open  Toronto  has 
welcomed  over  500,000  people  to  tour  the 
hidden  gems  across  the  city  that  they  might  not 
normally  get  to  see,  from  national  historic  sites 
to  the  newest  contemporary  designs,  from 
bedrooms  to  basements. 

In  the  heart  of  Toronto,  the  St.  George 
campus  is  a green-lined  jewel  box  of  carefully 
arranged  buildings  in  a stunning  array  of  archi- 
tectural styles.  Our  open  spaces  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  buildings  themselves,  many  of  them 
designed  to  form  hidden  and  serene  courtyards, 
a planning  device  borrowed  from  our  great 
academic  ancestors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Beginning  at  the  Alumni  Gates  on  the  St.  George 
campus,  visitors  to  campus  can  stroll  through 
formal  gardens,  experience  a forest  in  the  city  or 
pause  in  one  of  the  special  quads. 

The  buildings  reflect  U of  T’s  evolution  and  growth  with 
distinctive  styles  from  each  architectural  epoch  of  the  last 
century.  This  evolution  continues  with  works-in-progress 
that  will  be  the  landmarks  of  the  next  millennium.  In  its 
planning  process,  U of  T works  to  integrate  the  old  with  the 


Services  Centre  (a  former  Carnegie  Library)  and 
the  1878  Chadwick  House  at  44  St.  George 
Street. 

A university  is  a place  of  learning  and  U of  T 
has  one  of  the  largest  library  systems  in  North 
America.  The  landmark  Robarts  Library  at  St. 
George  and  Harbord  streets  has  been  called  by 
some  “Fort  Book”  and  likened  by  others  to  a 
hulking  bird  perched  over  the  campus.  Yet  that 
southern  tower  holds  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library  — an  internationally  renowned 
collection  arrayed  in  a dramatic  atrium  space. 
The  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  shows 
a clear  progression  of  architectural  styles  in  one 
building  — from  the  19th-century  Romanticism 
of  the  original  University  Library  through  the 
understated  modernism  of  the  1950s  Sigmund 
Samuel  wing  to  the  latest  addition  — the  four- 
storey  Morrison  Pavilion,  tucked  in  across  from 
Queen’s  Park. 

Visitors  to  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  will  be  able  to  tour  the  new 
Academic  Resource  Centre  (ARC)  as  well  as  the 
science  and  humanities  wings.  Opened  in  2003, 
ARC  brings  to  the  Scarborough  campus  state-of- 
the-art  information  systems  integrated  into  a 
strong  and  gracefully  serene  building.  The  origi- 
nal Scarborough  College  by  John  Andrews 
opened  to  international  attention  in  1965  and 
remains  an  impressive  landmark,  well-suited  to  its  site  and 
purpose.  While  at  UTSC  visitors  will  also  see  works-in- 
progress as  the  campus  is  being  transformed  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  major  buildings  currently  under  construction. 

Doors  Open  Mississauga  is  usually  scheduled  in  the  fall 
and  U of  T at  Mississauga  will  welcome  its  visitors  then. 


new.  Following  St.  George  Street  from  Bloor  to  College,  one 
can  experience  how  the  effective  use  of  scale  and  material 
brings  continuity  to  the  neighbourhood.  Preservation  and 
adaptive  reuse  count  too  in  imaginative  ways  such  as  the 
integration  of  the  contemporary  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology  between  the  Koffler  Student 


University  of  Toronto 
at  Scarborough 

QB  H 

1265  Military  Trail,  Toronto,  ON  MIC  1A4 


Browns  Theafrt 


From  the  401  take  the  Morningside  exit  South 
to  Military  Trail. 

Turn  left  on  Military  Trail. 

Proceed  past  the  first  set  of  lights  on  Military  Trail 
and  turn  right  into  campus  entrance 


South 

Residences 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16 


HOMECOMING  and 
DISCOVERY  DAY  at 
u of  T's  St  George  campus. 

Tour  the  campus,  participate 
m interactive  research 
demonstrations  and  attend 

CLASSES  WITHOUT  QUIZZES 

Future  students  can  also 
speak  with  U of  T professors 
at  DISCOVERY  data  See  where 
Great  Minds  begin  Great  Careers 

For  more  information 
about  HOMECOMING  visit: 
homecoming.utoronto.ca 
and  visit  myfisture.utoronr  . 

to  find  out  more  about 
DISCOVERY  DAYS  or  contact 
Kim  Tull  at  416-946-8370  or 
kim.tullgutoronto  ca 

‘The  University  ofToronto  at  Mississauga 
will  host  their  discovery  day  on  October 
2*  and  the  University  ofToronto  at 
Scarborough  on  November  6 
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DAVID  STREET 


PROFILE 

Beyond  Libraries 

Dean  steers  information  studies  into  a new  era 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 


ON  THE  WALL  OF  PROFESSOR  BRIAN  CANTWELL 
Smith’s  office,  a large  photograph  cap- 
tures an  image  of  a skydiver  leaping  off  a 
craggy  cliff  face  and  falling  into  thin  air. 
Smith  received  the  photograph  as  a gift  when  he 
took  over  the  dean’s  office  at  the  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies  in  July  2003.  The  donor  sug- 
gested that  Smith  and  FIS,  like  the  man  in  the  photo, 
were  taking  a leap  into  the  unknown. 

But  as  the  new  dean.  Smith  certainly  faces  a signif- 
icant task  — how  can  the  faculty,  which  has  just  cel- 
ebrated its  75th  anniversary,  find  a way  to  rethink 
and  redesign  itself  for  the  years  ahead?  And  perhaps 
most  pressing,  how  can  it  step  out  from  behind  the 
widespread  but  outdated  stereotype  that  it  is  solely 
about  library  studies? 

Since  arriving  at  FIS,  Smith  has  embarked  on  a 
mission  to  reshape  the  faculty’s  concept  of  itself  and 
its  role  within  the  university  — and  his  background 
in  computer  science  and  philosophy  makes  him  the 
perfect  guide.  Originally  from  Montreal,  Smith  stud- 
ied at  MIT’s  Artificial  Intelligence  Laboratory  but  his 
interests  and  expertise  go  far  beyond  applied  sci- 
ences. Fie  has  held  senior  administrative  and 
research  positions  at  Stanford  University,  the 
University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington  and  at  Duke 
University,  where  he  was  the  Kimberly  J.  Jenkins 
University  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  New 
Technologies.  Along  with  his  appointment  at  FIS, 
Smith  also  holds  cross-appointments  to  philosophy 
and  computer  science  as  well  as  communication,  cul- 
ture and  information  technology  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga. 

He  believes  that  changes  in  technology,  many  of 
which  are  rewriting  the  information  studies  field,  are 
having  an  even  greater  impact  on  the  world  at  large. 
“I  think  that  although  the  emergence  of  information 
technology  looks  so  ‘techie’  on  the  surface,  history 
will  recognize  it  as  a kind  of  catalytic  agent  in  a shift 
in  our  understanding  of  the  world,”  says  Smith. 
“ What  are  being  reconfigured  aren’t  just  our  practices 
or  technologies  — it’s  our  understanding  of  the 
world  more  generally.” 


His  first  step  towards  the  “new”  FIS  was  to  call  on 
members  of  the  community  to  bring  forward  ideas 
and  concerns  that  might  help  shape  its  future  direc- 
tion. From  those  ideas,  Smith  hammered  out  stage 
two  — a working  document  called  Stepping  Out. 
The  next  stage  called  for  faculty  working  groups  to 
develop  their  own  plans  for  reaching  new  goals, 
ideas  that  helped  Smith  create  a strategy  document. 

He’s  now  moving  into  the  fourth  stage  of  the 
process  — taking  that  strategy  and  creating  a con- 
crete academic  plan  in  terms  of  mission  objectives, 
timetables  and  resources.  The  fifth  and  final  stage  — 
overseeing  those  changes  and  making  adjustments 
along  the  way  — has  no  real  end  date,  he  says. 

One  major  challenge  that  the  faculty  faces  is  the 
narrow  public  notion  that  information  studies  equals 
“libraries.”  Others  think  that  information  studies 
relates  to  people  with  professional  expertise  in  the 
creation,  management  and  use  of  information.  Smith 
argues  that  that  concept  is  too  broad.  Another  expla- 
nation, which  suggests  the  faculty  deals  with  infor- 
mation technology  and  its  uses,  is  too  low-level,  he 
says.  “What  we’re  aiming  for  is  something  in  the 
middle.” 

“My  sense  is  that  the  mission  of  the  faculty  is  three 
things,”  he  says.  “It’s  to  train  people  in  a professional 
dimension  and  to  be  stewards  of  the  management  of 
these  documents  and  collections  and  media;  its 
research  mission  is  to  investigate  how  these  practices 
are  being  reconfigured  and  how  things  will  change; 
and  then  number  three,  more  concretely,  is  to  be  a 
place  where  the  university  and  society  as  a whole  can 
investigate  these  changes.”  Smith  has  contemplated 
establishing  a major  interdisciplinary  laboratory  at 
FIS  to  act  as  a kind  of  intellectual  crucible. 

Smith  says  this  redefinition  will  recognize  the  best 
inherited  traditions,  wisdom  and  explicit  skills  that 
information  studies  involves  but  doesn’t  necessarily 
suggest  a new  direction.  “In  a way,”  he  says,  “the 
challenge  is  how  can  we  do  what  we  have  done  but 
bring  that  tradition  forward  so  that  it’s  relevant  to 
society  as  it’s  revamped  by  these  technological 
changes.” 


PARTICIPANTS  NEEDED!!  **$15** 

• Study  on  cognitive  functioning  using  simple  computer  and 
papcr-and-pencil  tasks 

• 30-59  years  old 

• Takes  1 .5  hours  to  complete 

• Some  postsecondary  education  required 

• Contact  (416)  978-1557  (M-F)  or  jia@psych.utoronto.ea 
for  more  information! 


GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 


We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderly.  Services  included:  homecare, 
facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 

Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax:  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable @ sympatico.ca 


PARKING  FOR  CONVOCATION 

Parking  on  the  front  campus  around  King's 
College  Circle  will  be  restricted  during 
Convocation  (Wednesday,  June  2 to 
Friday,  June  18,  2004).  Holders  of 
regular  University  of  Toronto  unreserved 
parking  permits  are  requested  to 
park  in  another  unreserved 
University  lot  during  this 
time.  For  more  information, 
telephone  Parking  Services 
at  978-PARK  (7275). 


Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

PRESENTS: 


International  Symposium  on 

IDI1ECU1RI EVOLUTIOII 


Thursday,  June  17,  2003 


Ben  Sadowski  Auditorium 

18^  Floor,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  - 600  University  Avenue 
From  9:00  a.m.  through  5:30  p.m. 

No  registration  required 

For  more  informotion  please  contact  todoroff(a)mshri.on.ca 


#The 

Boulevard  Cafe 

Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Annex,  THE  BOULEVARD  CAFE 
serves  authentic  Peruvian  and  Latin  American  cuisine. 

Cozy  and  romantic.  The  Boulevard  is  a neighbourhood  favourite, 
as  well  as  a sliver  of  South  America  in  the  heart  of  Toronto. 

Dress  is  casual,  but  reservations  are  recommended. 

peruvian  cuisine 

161  Harbord  St.  Toronto,  ON  M5S  1H1 
Daily  1 l:30am-12:00am  Tel:  (416)  961-7676 
Fax:  (416)  961-5603 

www.toronto.com/boulevardcafe  b o ulevard  @cogeco . ca 
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JACQUI  OAKLEY 


COMMENTARY 


A Sabbatical  of  Scandal 

A visiting  professors  take  on  the  Toronto  Police  Services  troubles 

Bv  Simon  Holdaway 


WHEN  I BEGAN  MY  SABBATICAL  LEAVE  AT 
U of  T’s  excellent  Centre  of  Criminology, 
my  expectation  was  to  write  several  arti- 
cles for  publication  in  major  journals. 
Each  paper  would  be  crafted  later  into  a book  about 
black  police  associations,  the  subject  of  my  current 
research.  The  U.K.’s  next  research  selectivity  exercise 
(RSE),  in  which  all  academics  are  rated  on  a scale  from 
one  to  five,  is  due  in  2008.  My  department  at  the 
University  of  Sheffield  has  a five  rating,  which  must  be 
retained  and  the  pressure  from  the  vice-chancellor  is  for 
us  to  improve  it.  Our  departmental  strategic  research 
plan  requires  me  to  target  the  best  international  journals, 
to  single-author  research  monographs,  influence  public 
policy  and  disseminate  my  research  findings  effectively. 
What  could  distract  me  from  my  writing?  Well,  the 
Toronto  Police  Service  has  done  a pretty  good  job! 

In  January,  several  members  of  its  drug  squad  were 
suspended  from  duty  for  drug  dealing;  in  early  April, 
members  of  an  undercover  squad,  dealing  mainly  with 
organized  crime  and  vice  offences,  were  suspended  for 
taking  monetary  and  other  favours;  and  in  late  April  offi- 
cers were  suspended  for  involvement  in  a money-laun- 
dering business.  Chief  Julian  Fantino  saw  these  officers 
as  a few  rotten  apples.  He  would  deal  with  the  situation. 
Toronto’s  citizens  need  not  be  over-concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  (meaning,  I hope,  “their”)  police  service. 

I have  observed  the  Toronto  Police  Service  for  a good 
number  of  years,  first  in  1997  when  I began  some 
research  on  its  visible  minority  officers.  It  has  always 
struck  me  that  it  has  remained  largely  unreformed,  sustain- 
ing a culture  of  work  that  does  not  promote  a strong  ethic 
of  public  service.  The  message  has  long  been  “trust  us  to  do 
the  job.”  The  Police  Services  Board  has  been  unable  to  find 
adequate  ways  of  calling  the  service  to  account.  Expert  pan- 
els have  written  reports  about  major  incidents  — not  least 
the  shooting  of  black  youths  — but  they  have  gathered  dust 
rather  than  been  a spur  to  reform.  The  police  union  is  an 
aggressive,  protective  organization.  Canada  is  a wonderfully 
diverse  and  in  many  ways  progressive  society.  The  staid 
culture  of  policing  in  one  of  its  major  cities  bothers  me. 
When  the  corruption  scandal  was  revealed  publicly  my 


phone  began  to  ring.  In  one  week,  I appeared  on  nine  TV 
and  four  radio  channels;  articles  in  the  Toronto  press  quoted 
me.  Few  media  commentators  argued  that  Chief  Fantino’s 
“rotten  apples”  view  was  inadequate,  that  the  problem  is  to 
do  with  the  barrel,  which  is  the  Toronto  Police  Service  — 
its  culture,  its  public  ethics,  its  managerial  and  supervisory 
regimes,  and  more.  To  date,  the  chair  of  the  Police  Services 
Board  has  stood  publicly  side-by-side  with  the  chief.  The 
minister  for  public  safety  (without  a shred  of  evidence  to 
make  a judgment  either  way)  expressed  full  confidence  in 
him.  Only  Mayor  David  Miller  expressed  reservations  about 
the  way  the  chief  was  handling  the  problem.  This  was 


sufficient  to  get  me  out  of  my  university  office  and  into 
the  studios. 

If  so  many  officers  in  a U.K.  constabulary  had  been 
suspended  for  corruption,  the  chief  constable  would 
have  immediately  brought  in  a senior  officer  from 
another  constabulary  and  asked  for  a review  of  the 
organization.  The  question  would  have  been,  How 
could  officers  in  this  constabulary  take  a view  that  it  is 
possible  to  think  about  taking  back-handers  and  get 
away  with  it,  and  then  do  it?  This  would  have  placed 
the  culture  of  work  at  the  heart  of  the  investigation.  The 
independent  police  complaints  authority  would  have 
supervised  in-house  investigations  of  officers.  The  local 
police  authority  (somewhat  like  the  Police  Services 
Board)  would  have  taken  a distanced,  active  interest  of 
oversight.  The  Home  Office,  the  one  ministry  with 
responsibility  for  criminal  justice,  including  policing  in 
England  and  Wales,  would  have  kept  a watching  brief 
through  the  office  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectorate  of 
Constabulary,  staffed  by  ex-chief  constables.  I would  not 
have  been  invited  to  appear  on  any  news  media.  The 
way  in  which  chief  constables  view  their  work  and 
accountability  as  a public  servant  is  very  different  from 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  Toronto  Police  Service. 

So,  with  my  university-provided  media  training  to 
hand,  1 have  tried  to  say  time  and  again:  Bring  in  a sen- 
ior officer  from  another  police  service;  review  the  cul- 
ture, the  supervision  policies,  the  role  of  plain  clothes 
units,  the  public  ethics.  It  could  be  handled  differently. 
This  professor  of  criminology  from  England,  who  also 
happens  to  be  an  ex-cop,  is  surprised  by  the  chief’s  stance, 
so  foreign  to  modern  policing. 

One  final,  crucial  point.  My,  what  was  it,  nine  TV  and 
four  radio  channel  appearances  will  be  used  as  evidence  of 
my  international  reputation  as  a criminologist,  warranting  a 
five  grading  in  the  next  RSE!  I’ll  be  even  more  pleased  if  an 
internal  review  of  the  Toronto  Police  Service  is  announced. 


Simon  Holdaway  is  a visiting  professor  at  the  Centre  of 
Criminology ; he  is  professor  of  criminology  and  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Sheffield  in  the  U.K.  and  director  of  its  Centre  for 
Criminological  Research. 
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The  Merck-Frosst  Lecture  Series 
2003-2004 


PROFESSOR  RICHARD  C.  LAROCK 

Department  of  Chemistry,  Iowa  State  University 

“Synthesis  of  Heterocycles  and  Carbocycles  via 
Iodine-  and  Palladium-Promoted  Cyclization 
and  Annulation” 

Friday  28  May  2004  at  3:30  p.m. 

Room  1 58,  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories,  80  St.  George  Street 
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LETTERS 


ARGUMENTS  FOR 
TUITION  INCREASE 
FAULTY 

I am  an  international  student  in 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures, 
currently  completing  my  first 
year  of  a PhD.  I am  really  sur- 
prised by  the  decision  of  the 
Business  Board  to  raise  tuition 
for  international  students 
(Tuition  Rises  for  International 
Students,  April  26).  I would  like 
to  make  some  points  about  con- 
tradictions I found  in  Professor 
Vivek.  Goel’s  statements  and  share 
some  of  my  personal  experiences 
of  studying  in  Canada. 

First,  if  Professor  Goel  really 
thinks  that  “U  of  T’s  intellectual 
and  cultural  environment  is 
enriched  by  the  presence  of 
international  students,”  he 
should  know  that  after  the  latest 
decision  of  increasing  tuition, 
many  prospective  international 
students  would  not  find  it  so 
attractive  to  come  to  Canada  and 
the  percentage  of  total  enrolment 
will  probably  drop. 

Second,  on  considering  the 
statement  that  “even  with  the 
increase,  U of  T’s  tuition  levels 
for  international  students  would 
be  well  below  peer  U.S  institu- 
tions and  within  the  range  of 
other  Canadian  research-inten- 
sive universities,”  I do  not  think 
that  this  comparison  is  valid 
enough  for  increasing  tuition, 
since  the  U.S  job  market  is  big- 
ger and  offers  more  job  opportu- 
nities. Moreover,  in  the  global- 
ized world  the  U.S  international 
presence  is  stronger  than 
Canadas  and  many  international 
students  will  find  it  more  useful 
for  their  future  careers  to  go  and 
study  in  the  U.S.  Finally,  it  is  sad 
to  attend  conferences  (if  one  can 
find  money  to  participate)  and 
see  how  Canadian  students  are 
underfunded  in  comparison  with 
the  U.S  students. 

Third,  an  increase  in  tuition 
will  certainly  not  influence  an 


increase  in  the  recruitment  of  top 
international  students.  As  an 
international  student  living  in 
Canada,  I find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  normal  living 
standards  on  an  annual  budget  of 
$12,000.  (According  to  the 
International  Student  Centre 
$17,933.47  is  the  minimum  for 
living  in  Toronto).  I do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  work  productively 
when  after  paying  the  rent,  the 
amount  an  average  graduate 
international  student  in  Toronto 
has  for  living  ranges  between 
$300  and  $400. 

Fourth,  Goel  says  “when  they 
return  home  they  are  excellent 
ambassadors  for  U of  T and 
Canada.”  From  my  experience  I 
doubt  that.  As  an  international 
student  I am  not  eligible  for  a 
majority  of  travel  grants,  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries,  even  those 
administered  by  U of  T.  In  other 
words,  the  possibilities  of  con- 
ducting my  doctoral  research  are 
very  restricted.  Also,  international 
students  do  not  have  legal  rights 
to  work  beyond  the  U of  T cam- 
pus. Since  the  international  stu- 
dents are  also  taxpayers,  would  it 
not  be  fair  to  give  them  more 
opportunities?  And,  as  Julie 
Chen  Wing  said,  isn’t  it  a shame 
that  our  parents  have  to  work 
longer  to  pay  our  debts  and 
expenses  and  to  help  us  survive 
in  Canada?  Although  my  country 
is  considered  to  be  the  third- 
world  country  (Croatia),  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  I have 
never  found  it  so  difficult  to 
maintain  a decent  life. 

And  finally,  if  the  fundraising 
campaign  was  so  successful,  why 
does  tuition  have  to  rise  for 
international  students? 

Mir na  Solic 
Graduate  student 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

May  21  for  May  31 
June  4 for  June  1 4 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor,  fax: 
416-978-7430;  e-mail,  ailsa. 
ferguson@utoronto.ca.  When 
submitting  letters  please  include 
a telephone  number  and,  if 
possible,  an  e-mail  address. 


Reach  a circulation  of  14,500  on  3 campuses  and  9 teaching  hospitals.  Place  your 
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FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
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For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Fashionable  Eyewear  & Exceptional  Service  Since  1935 

• INTRODUCING  MIKLI,  A NEW 
EYEWEAR  COLLECTION  BY  FRENCH 
DESIGNER,  ALAIN  MIKLI. 

• Designer  Sunglasses 

• Eye  Examinations  Arranged 

• Bring  this  ad  & receive  Free  Anti- 
Reflection  Coating  with  your  purchase 
of  frames  and  lenses  - $80  value. 

•This  offer  expires  June  30, 2004  and 
is  only  valid  at  Mt.  Sinai  location. 


since  1935 


oseohson 
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Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  - Mezzanine  Level 

600  University  Avenue  416.586.6677 

www.  j osephsonopt.com 


Print,  Scan,  Copy, 
E-mail,  Fax. 
How  can  you 
manage  it  all? 
One  System. 
One  Answer. 


Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

The  preferred  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  since  1997. 


Contact  David  Keyes 
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at  416-218-8294  or  visit  ricoh.ca 
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BOOKS 


It  s the 

Springer-Verlag 
Physics  & Statistics 
Book  Sale! 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE 


OF  BIG  SAVINGS 
ON  OVER  170 
SELECT  TITLES 


(Main  store  only.  See  our  website  for  store  location  and  horn's.) 


Discount  applies  to  regularly  priced  and  in-stock  merchandise  only. 
Exceptions  include:  textbooks,  web  orders,  and  special  orders. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstores  are  open  to  the  public. 
Don't  forget  to  ask  about  our  10%  seniors  discount. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.,  Toronto  • (416)  978-7907 

www.uoftbookstore.com 
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Bone  Health  Summit: 
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PRESENTERS: 

Julia  Alleyne,  M.D.,  Sport  C.A.R.E.,  Sunnybrook  & Women’s  College 
Health  Science  Centre 

Susan  Bloomfield,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M University 

Mary  Jane  De  Souza,  Ph.D.,  Centre  for  Girls’  and  Women’s 

Health  and  Physical  Activity,  University  of  Toronto 

Latha  Dulipsingh,  M.D.,  New  Britain  General  Hospital 

Jane  Kerstetter,  Ph.D.,  R.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Heather  Me  Kay,  Ph.D.,  University  of  British  Columbia 

Charlotte  (Barney)  Sanborn,  Ph.D.  .Texas  Woman’s  University 


$40/partitipant  SJO/student  or  senior 

lolorniotion  and  forms:  WWW.HtorontQ.ta/PhVSiCfll 
Location:  SS  Harbord  Street  @ SpadinoAve  lecture  Hall  JOJ.Athletit  Centre 
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The  Cultural  World  of  Eleonora 
di  Toledo,  Duchess  of  Florence 
and  Siena,  edited  by  Konrad 
Eisenbichler  (Ashgate  Publishers; 
279  pages;  $84.95  US).  Eleonora 
di  Toledo  was  a powerful  and 
influential  woman  who,  over  the 
course  of  nearly  a quarter  century 
(1539-62),  contributed  pro- 
foundly to  the  cultural  flowering 
of  ducal  Florence.  This  volume 
opens  a new  discussion  on  the 
Duchess  Eleonora  di  Toledo  by 
bringing  together  a variety  of 
scholars  working  in  various 
disciplines  in  an  effort  to  look 
anew  at  who  donna  Eleonora 
was  and  what  she  did.  With  the 
use  of  articles  from  various 
disciplines,  our  understanding 
of  Eleonoras  place  in  her  society 
is  expanded  and  a subtle  and 
more  profound  light  shed  on  a 
very  complex,  determined  and 
capable  woman. 

Manufacturing  Culture:  The 
Institutional  Geography  of 
Industrial  Practice,  by  Meric  S. 
Gertler  (Oxford  University  Press; 
220  pages;  $95.95).  This  book 
presents  a new  conception  of 
industrial  practice  and  firm 
behaviour.  It  explains  how  the 
cultures  that  shape  the  practices 
of  firms  and  the  trajectories  of 
regional  and  national  economies 
are  actually  produced.  The 
analysis  shows  how  the  internal 
and  inter-firm  organization  of 
production,  use  of  technologies 
and  the  industrial  knowledge 
underpinning  these  practices  are 
strongly  influenced  by  their 
social  and  institutional  context. 

Towards  Sustainable  Cities: 

East  Asian,  North  American 
and  European  Perspectives  on 
Managing  Urban  Regions,  by 

Andre  Sorensen,  Peter  J. 
Marcotullio  and  Jill  Grant 
(Ashgate  Publications;  324  pages; 
$99.95  US).  While  questioning 
which  strategies  can  promote 
sustainable  cities  in  a global 
context,  the  book  also  illustrates 
that  while  formulae  generated 


out  of  American  and  European 
experience  cannot  be  universally 
applied,  some  of  the  analytical 
approaches  and  experience  of 
other  developed  countries  can 
offer  insights  for  those  working  in 
different  contexts.  It  argues  that 
managing  urban  change  for 
greater  urban  sustainability  in 
diverse  regions  requires  detailed 
understanding  of  local  issues  and 
regional  strategies  as  well  as  strong 
support  from  local  communities. 

The  Cultural  Politics  of  Markets: 
Economic  Liberalization  and 
Social  Change  in  Nepal,  by 

Katharine  Neilson  Rankin  (Pluto 
Press;  256  pages;  $27.50  US). 
This  book  explores  how  neoliberal 
ideology  — and  its  manifestation 
in  global  forms  of  capitalist  accu- 
mulation — articulates  with  local 
culture  through  an  ethnographic 
study  of  the  social  embeddedness 
of  markets.  Exploring  how  caste 
and  gender  ideologies  shape 
uneven  opportunities  for  people 
in  different  social  locations,  the 
book  contests  the  relationship 
imputed  in  neoliberalism 
between  market  access  and  social 
opportunity. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  Letters:  1857- 
1859,  edited  by  M.G.  Wiebe, 
Mary  S.  Millar,  Ann  P.  Robson 
and  Ellen  Hawman  (U  of  T Press; 
650  pages;  $150).  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  perhaps  the  most 
colourful  prime  minister  in 
British  history.  This  volume  of 
his  letters  shows  also  that  he  was 
a dedicated,  resourceful  and  far- 
sighted statesman.  It  contains 
670  letters  written  between  1857 
and  1859,  addressing  friends, 
family,  political  colleagues  and, 
not  least,  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert.  During  this  period 
Disraeli  shepherded  a fragile 
Conservative  government 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
Second  Opium  War  with  China, 
the  Orsini  bomb  plot  and  the 
Franco-Austrian-Piedmontese 
War,  only  to  fail  at  home  over 
parliamentary  reform. 


Have  You 

Heard? 


Your  special  University  of  Toronto  airfares 
are  ONLY  available  at  Avenue  Travel. 

Call  now  and  see  why  your  colleagues 
have  switched. 

• unbelievably  low  University  fares 

• above  and  beyond  service 

• sun,  cruises,  tours  and  more! 


Carlson 

Wagonlit 


Avenue  Travel  Limited 

Your  University  of  Toronto  Travel  Centre  i,§- 

416-789-0268 


www.avenuetravei.ca/uoft 
uoft#a  venuetrave! . ca 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exer- 
cise room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuit.es.com 

Renting  in  Toronto?  Your  needs  come 
first!  We  search  the  whole  market  includ- 
ing: real  estate  rentals  (MLS),  rental  agen- 
cies and  private  rentals!  Free  school  info 
and  a comprehensive  relocation  guide. 
www.settleintoronto.com  info@settlein 
toronto.com;  416-481-2764. 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Downtown  luxury  furnished  condos. 

Various  locations,  great  buildings,  excel- 
lent facilities,  gym,  pool,  security.  Upscale, 
warm,  bright,  fully  furnished  1 & 2-bed- 
rooms,  studios  from  $1,395  — all  utilities, 
housekeeping  included.  Most  units  within 
walking  distance  to  university,  hospitals. 
Personalized  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473,  www.viewit,ca\B28 

2 furnished  one-bedroom  suites  in 

detached  Victorian  home  at  five  minute 
walk  from  U of  T.  Bright,  renovated,  one  on 
third  floor,  one  on  second  floor,  fireplaces, 
antique  furniture.  Each  is  for  one  person 
only,  non-smoker,  quiet.  No  pets.  $950  per 
month.  Available  July  1 5 and  Aug.  1.416- 
920-3753. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  Short  or  long  term 
from  $1, 695/month,  includes  utilities, 
maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271. 

The  Garden  on  Seaton.  Charming 
downtown  Victorian  ground-floor  apart- 
ment, 12'  ceilings,  fully  furnished  1 -bed- 
room. Cable  TV/VCR.  Private  entrance, 
patio  garden,  parking.  Available. 
Single  non-smoker.  $1,550  per  month,  2 
months  minimum.  Check  website 
http://www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez, 
kgalvez@sympatico.ca  or  call  416-359- 
0380. 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor. 

House,  2 bedrooms  plus  1 bedroom  in 
basement,  2 baths,  fully  furnished.  Walking 
distance  to  subway,  25-minute  ride  to 
U of  T and  teaching  hospitals.  Minutes 
walk  to  stores,  schools,  churches,  library, 
sports  facilities.  $1,850  monthly  plus  utili- 
ties. Available.  Phone,  416-239-0115;  fax, 
416-239-8000;  e-mail,  donhoffer-heim 
©sympatico.ca 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www. marcotoronto.com 


Kingsway/Bloor  West  Village. 

Spacious  executive  penthouse  condominium, 

2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  balcony,  fantastic 
view.  Beautifully  furnished,  fully  equipped, 
weekly  cleaning,  total  building  amenities. 
Underground  parking.  Short  walk  to  High 
Park  and  lake.  Short/long  term.  905-566- 
1636. 

College-Spadina.  Beautiful  live/work  2- 
storey  loft,  new  maple  floors,  kitchen  and 
bath  with  granite  counters,  skylight,  fire- 
place. A/C,  walkout  patio.  $1,795. 416-598- 
2811,  ext.  26. 

Beach  top  duplex  August  2004  to 
June  2005.  Airy  and  bright,  fully  fur- 
nished, 5 appliances,  large  private  gar- 
den and  parking  in  established  neigh- 
bourhood. Two  bedrooms,  office,  luxuri- 
ous bathroom  and  second  bathroom, 
laundry  room  and  deck.  Skylit  kitchen 
and  living  room  with  hardwood  floor  and 
walkout  to  top  deck.  Quick  access  to 
downtown;  walk  to  shopping,  board- 
walk, bike  paths,  pool  and  beaches. 
Includes  cable  and  Internet.  $1,850 
Cdn/month  + utilities.  Contact 
jp@uwc.net  or  416-465-6395. 

High  Park  area.  2-bedroom  furnished 
house.  Available  mid-May  to  mid- 
November  inclusive.  Flexible.  Walk  to  sub- 
way. Non-smoking/no  pets.  $1,200  + utili- 
ties. 416-766-4196.  chrisgandy@lycos.com 

College/Bathurst.  Architect's  own  reno. 
Contemporary  style  in  a Victorian  house.  Jr. 
1 -bedroom  loft  style  with  10'  ceilings. 
Bathroom  is  like  a spa  — step  down  tub 
and  train  shower.  Stainless  gas  kitchen 
with  built-in  convection  oven.  Suite  con- 
trolled heat  and  central  A/C.  Digital  cable 
and  Cat.  5 wiring  included,  www.rounded 
edge.com/toronto;  $1,195  + utilities.  416- 
972-9814. 

Beautiful  lakefront  furnished  home 

on  quiet  cul  de  sac  in  the  east  end 
(Beaches)  of  Toronto.  Modern,  three- 
storeys,  semi-detached,  4 bedrooms,  2 'h 
bathrooms,  3 decks,  yard  overlooking  park 
and  lake.  Walk  to  stores  and  excellent 
schools.  Twenty  minutes  from  downtown 
Toronto.  $4,000  month  including  weekly 
cleaning.  Utilities  extra. 

david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T,  subway.  Fully  fur- 
nished one-bedroom  in  renovated  duplex, 
air-conditioned,  fireplace,  dishwasher,  pri- 
vate washer/dryer,  cable  TV,  VCR,  access  to 
garden,  available.  $1,600  inclusive,  park- 
ing extra.  416-960-0312;  annex_ 
apartment@yahoo.ca 

Annex  summer  rental.  Brunswick  Ave., 
steps  to  U of  T and  subway,  large  3-storey 
house,  backyard,  deck,  parking,  4/5  bed- 
rooms, laundry,  well  furnished.  No 
pets/smokers.  June  24  to  Aug.  19  or  part. 
Photos  available.  $3, 000/month  including 
utilities.  416-961-7693.  ashapiro® 
dept.econ.yorku.ca 

Condo  for  rent  at  Yonge  & Finch 
subway.  Luxurious  2 bedrooms,  new 
condo  available  July  1.  $1,750  monthly, 
inclusive.  Another  unit  available  on  Aug.  1 
for  $1,550  monthly,  inclusive.  Please  call 
416-298-7888  or  416-278-6020. 

Bloor  by  the  Park.  3-minute  walk  to 
subway.  10  minutes  to  U of  T.  2 bedrooms. 
Luxury  suite  on  main  floor  of  a charming 
High  Park  mansion.  Excellent  schools  and 
neighborhood,  5 appliances,  Jacuzzi  bath, 
gleaming  hardwood  floors,  gas  fireplace, 
pot  lights,  high  ceilings,  decks,  private  gar- 
den. $1,650  per  month  inclusive.  Minimum 

3 months.  Could  be  furnished.  Call  416- 
618-6623. 

Semi-furnished,  semi-detached  3- 
bedroom  faculty  house  near 
Ossington/Dupont,  available  June  1 for  12 
to  18  months.  $1, 500/month  plus  utilities. 
No  pets,  no  smoking.  Appointments  avail- 
able May  17-21.  Contact  mrstein@ 
yorku.ca 


College  & Yonge.  3-bedroom  house,  fur- 
nished/unfurnished designer  home,  3 bath- 
rooms, decks,  garden,  high  ceilings,  large 
kitchen,  subway  steps  away,  available 
immediately,  parking.  416-806-3423  or 
rentals@lorusso.ca  or  pictures  at 
www.lorusso.ca 

College  & Spadina,  Annex  area.  1- 

bedroom  upper,  furnished  apartment, 
U of  T campus  at  the  door,  high  ceilings, 
sunny  kitchen,  large  deck,  laundry,  air-con- 
ditioned, subway  nearby,  asking  $1,850 
inclusive.  Parking.  Move  in  now,  416-806- 
3423  or  rentals@lorusso.ca  or  pictures  at 
www.lorusso.ca 

Queen  & Bathurst.  New  1 -bedroom  in 
trendy  Soho/Queen  West,  nicely  furnished, 
high  ceilings,  new  kitchen  & bathroom, 
close  to  hospitals,  easy  access  to  transit, 
available  late  May,  $1,500  inclusive. 
416-806-3423  or  rentals@lorusso.ca  or 
www.lorusso.ca 

Queen  @ Trinity  Bellwoods  Park.  2 

places:  2-bedroom  ground-floor  apartment 
OR  3-bedroom  house  in  trendy 
Soho/Queen  West,  large,  nicely  furnished, 
high  ceilings,  close  to  hospitals,  easy 
access  to  transit,  asking  $2,500  inclusive. 
416-806-3423  or  rentals@lorusso.ca  or 
www.lorusso.ca 

Danforth  and  Greenwood,  minutes  to 
subway!  Sunny,  never  lived-in,  2-bedroom 
apartment.  Large,  1,200  sq.  ft.  with 
exposed  brick,  hardwood  and  slate  floors, 
5 appliances,  fireplace,  private  yard! 
Sound-proofed  duplex!  $1,350  month  plus 
personal  hydro.  First  month  free  rent!  416- 
469-5278. 

Jones  and  Queen.  Upstairs  1 -bedroom 
apartment,  newly  renovated,  parking  on 
the  street.  $1, 000/month  includes  utilities. 
Less  than  10  minutes  from  downtown.  Call 
Jeff  at  905-713-7980. 

Annex  townhouse  — Albany  & 
Davenport.  3-bedroom  (or  two-bedroom 
and  den),  bright,  sunny,  mint  condition. 
Two  storeys.  Hardwood  floors.  Air-condi- 
tioned. Jacuzzi.  Semi-furnished.  TV, 
microwave,  laundry.  Walkout  patio. 
Walkout  balconies.  Quiet  tree-lined  street. 
Parking.  Available  from  June  2004  to  June 
2005  (dates  negotiable).  $1,500  (plus 
cable,  hydro).  416-703-6648. 
Gerjugrayson@aol.com 

Downtown  sabbatical  rental, 
Davenport  & Christie.  Lovely  furnished 
two-bedroom  house.  Appliances,  dishes, 
linen,  porch,  private  deck,  garden,  parking. 
Prefer  single  or  couple.  Non-smokers. 
Walking  distance  to  campus,  shopping  and 
parks.  $1,650  month  plus.  August  2004 
through  June  2005.  416-536-9447. 

Annex,  10-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 

Gorgeous,  huge  3-floor,  2-bedroom 
house  on  beautiful,  tree-lined  street. 
Fully  renovated  with  sunroom/study, 
large  kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  open- 
concept  living  room  and  dining  room,  2 
bathrooms  (master  bath  with  Jacuzzi 
and  separate  shower),  large  deck,  front 
porch,  elegant  furnishings,  A/C,  wash- 
er/dryer, garage.  For  sabbatical  rental 
2004-2005  (beginning  September  1). 
Rent  $2, 200/month  plus  utilities.  Contact 
416-538-7407  or  wittmann@ 
chass.utoronto.ca 

July  to  October  2004.  Charming,  fur 
nished  house,  great  location,  quiet  street, 
Bathurst/Bloor  area.  Two  storeys,  2 bed- 
rooms, open-concept  living/dining  room, 
study,  modern,  eat-in  kitchen,  deck,  gar- 
den, central  air,  freshly  decorated.  Close  to 
subway,  U of  T,  shops  and  restaurants. 
Non-smokers/no  pets.  $1,800  month 
plus  utilities.  416-535-0006  or  proross 
@sympatico.ca 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  1 and  2- 

bedroom  apartments  in  house,  all  utilities 
included,  steps  to  university,  bus  and  shop- 
ping. $999  per  month.  Please  call 
416-923-1127. 


Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Bachelor  & 
1 -bedroom  renovated  apartments.  Clean 
building  with  laundry  facilities.  Steps  to 
university,  bus  and  shopping.  Apartments 
from  $750  per  month.  Please  call  416-924- 
3020. 

Furnished  Annex  two-bedroom 
suite.  Available  June  1.  1,100  sq.  ft.,  two 
bedrooms,  7 appliances  (3  gas),  living 
room,  quality  furnishings,  dimmable  halo- 
gen lighting,  heated  floors,  laundry,  puri- 
fied water  system,  central  vac,  cable  TV, 
stereo,  high-speed  Internet  access.  Heat, 
gas,  biweekly  cleaning  included,  $1,720. 
Yuill  McGregor,  416-538-3325. 

Furnished  Annex  two-bedroom 
suite.  7 appliances,  15'  ceilings,  antique 
wood  floors,  granite,  stainless,  halogen 
lighting,  terrazzo  shower,  laundry,  amazing 
cedar  deck,  quality  furnishings,  heat, 
hydro,  cable,  high-speed  Internet  access, 
biweekly  cleaning  included,  $2,940.  Yuill 
McGregor,  416-538-3325. 

College/Ossington.  Sept.  1 to  June  30 
or  Aug.  31 , 2005.  Restored  Victorian  home, 
furnished,  3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  solar- 
ium, fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  6 appli- 
ances, piano.  Close  to  TTC,  U of  T,  schools 
and  shopping.  No  smokers.  $2,600  includ- 
ing utilities,  biweekly  cleaning.  Contact 
susk@globility.com  41 6-538-0087. 

44  Charles  St.  W.  Beautifully  furnished 
and  equipped  1 -bedroom,  apartment  with 
pull-out  couch  in  living  room  and  eat-in 
kitchen.  Excellent  location.  Subway,  U of  T, 
shops,  etc.  Non-smoker.  Available  June  1, 
2004.  $1,440.  Call  Honey  Steiner,  Remax 
West,  416-588-6777. 

College/Bathurst.  U of  T area:  bright 
1 -bedroom  unfurnished  apartment. 
Beautiful  Victorian  house,  3rd  floor  with 
full  kitchen  and  deck.  Female  non-smoker 
only.  Available  June  1 or  August  1 by  the 
month,  $825.  Call  416-972-9894. 

Tastefully  furnished,  3 bedroom 
Victorian  home  1 0 minutes  from  U of  T, 
on  a lovely  treed  street  in  the  vibrant 
neighbourhood  of  Little  Italy.  Available 
from  August  2004  for  1 or  2 years'  rental. 
The  home  has  two  washrooms,  double 
garage  and  a backyard  patio.  $1,900  per 
month  all  inclusive.  416-924-9818  or 
e-mail  automata@sympatico.ca 

St.  Clair  & Caledonia.  1 -year-old  3-bed- 
room,  3-storey  family  home.  3rd  bedroom 
loft,  walkout,  deck,  walk-in  closet  and 
Jacuzzi.  Central  air,  5 appliances,  hard- 
wood floors,  small  backyard,  garage,  steps 
to  TTC  and  park.  $2,400  plus  utilities  (but 
utilities  negotiable).  416-652-0355 

Small  2-bedroom  house  for  rent 
in  downtown  Toronto's  beautiful 
Cabbagetown  area.  Furnished,  flower  gar- 
den, close  to  parks  & U of  T.  Utilities  includ- 
ed. $2, 800/month.  Helene  416-709-5241; 
helene.mackenzie@sympatico.ca 

Fully  furnished  room  with  bathroom 

in  2-bedroom  luxury  condo  on 
Bay/College.  Hardwood  floors,  marble 
counters,  all  utilities  and  furniture,  laundry 
on-site.  $750/month.  Available  immedi- 
ately for  summer  or  long-term.  Contact 
Tahir  at  416-820-7905. 

Bloor  West  Village.  3-bedroom  house  in 
desirable  neighbourhood  near  High  Park, 
churches,  schools.  Walk  to  shops/subway, 
15-minute  ride  to  university/hospitals. 
Sunroom/office,  5 appliances,  A/C,  deck, 
hardwood  floors,  10'  ceilings,  eat-in 
kitchen.  Renovated  throughout.  Street 
parking.  Available  Aug.  1,  2004. 

$1, 850/month  plus  utilities.  Contact 
mr23@calvin.edu 

One-bedroom  apartment  on  the  first 
floor  of  a turn-of-the-century  brick  house 
in  desirable  Seaton  Village.  Quiet  street, 
hardwood  floors,  backyard,  parking,  wash- 
er and  dryer  in  basement.  Heat  and  water 
included,  $1, 050/month.  One  block  from 
Vermont  Park,  close  to  Bloor  subway. 


Please  no  pets.  Available  immediately,  bvi- 
rag@yahoo.com  416-534-4873. 

Attention  heavy  smokers  with  pets. 

No  walking,  bus  at  door,  subway  nearby, 
close  to  university.  Bathurst/St.  Clair. 
Furnished,  well-equipped,  bright  one-bed- 
room apartment,  $1,000  includes  utilities, 
parking.  Available  May  1 to  Nov  30.  416- 
783-3840. 

Rental  beginning  July  or  September. 

Bright,  fully  furnished  condo  Wellesley  St. 
W.  near  Bay,  steps  from  U of  T.  24-hour 
concierge.  Underground  parking.  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths,  sunroom,  laundry  room, 
dining  room,  living  room,  indoor  pool, 
squash  court.  $2,600  monthly.  No  pets.  Iris. 
416-665-8525. 

Bright  2-bedroom,  2-level  apartment 

to  rent.  Fully  furnished.  Close  to  U of  T. 
Euclid  at  Dundas.  July  1,  2004  to  Aug.  1, 
2005.  $1 ,000  plus  utilities.  Phone  41 6-367- 
3145. 

Annex/University.  Charming,  bright 
one-bedroom  basement  fully-equipped 
apartment,  private  entrance/laundry,  huge 
bathroom,  central  air.  Steps  to  Bloor  — 
everything!  Available  for  short-/long-term 
rentals.  No  smoking/pets.  $850  including 
utilities/cable.  416-  535-1 584. 

Queen-Bathurst.  Spacious,  renovated 
family  home  downtown.  Three  bedrooms, 
enclosed  garden  with  patio,  laundry,  fami- 
ly room.  Close  to  transit,  shops,  library, 
schools,  churches.  Half-hour  walk  to  U of  T. 
Available  July  2004  to  August  2005  (nego- 
tiable). Photos  at  http://www.geocif.ies. 
com/martinc_22/House_Pictures.html. 
$2,100  per  month  plus  utilities.  416-504- 
6744. 

Spacious,  light-filled  2-storey,  double 
lot,  fenced  yard,  mature  trees,  garage,  dou- 
ble drive.  Semi-furnished,  large  living 
room,  fireplace,  piano,  adjoining  dining 
room,  study,  3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  fin- 
ished basement,  laundry,  appliances.  Near 
Don  Valley  Parkway,  Lakeshore,  TTC.  Non- 
smoking professionals,  references.  $1,600 
plus  utilities.  August/September.  416-694- 
4734. 

A great  deal  for  one  or  two  persons. 

$1,000  per  month,  available  July  and 
August.  Furnished  old  house,  2 minutes' 
walk  from  U of  T,  large  living  room,  dining 
room,  2 bedrooms,  parking.  No  smoking, 
no  pets.  416-596-1466. 

Beautiful  Beach  home  on  quiet  street 
close  to  lake.  Three-storeys,  semi-detached, 
three  bedrooms  (loft  ensuite,  main  bed- 
room with  fireplace),  conservatory/exercise 
room,  kitchen  with  sitting  area,  dining,  liv- 
ing room  (with  fireplace),  three  decks,  gar- 
den with  pond,  two  parking  spaces. 
Furnished.  Walk  to  stores,  restaurants. 
Excellent  schools.  Twenty  minutes  to 
downtown.  $3,600  including  weekly  clean- 
ing. Utilities  extra.  September  2004  to  June 
2005.  Terrence.Heath@utoronto.ca 

St.  George-Bloor.  Furnished,  sunny  1- 
bedroorn  apartment,  balcony,  recently 
refurbished;  available  from  June  1;  ideal 
for  singles  or  couple  working  on  campus, 
downtown.  Steps  to  St.  George  subway 
stop,  shopping,  amenities.  $1,050  plus  util- 
ities. 416-781-3066. 

St.  Clair/Dufferin.  Renovated  1 -bed- 
room apartment,  fireplace,  hardwood 
floors,  bay  window,  high  ceilings,  eat-in 
kitchen,  large  private  deck,  laundry,  park- 
ing, garden,  many  extras,  $960  utilities 
included.  Close  to  TTC,  amenities.  41 6-652- 
6232. 

Charming  lower  bachelor  Victorian 
reno  located  in  Little  Portugal.  New  appli- 
ances, carpeting,  tiling,  laundry,  separate 
garden  entrance  & patio,  www.bytheown- 
er.com  access  #14516.  Please  call  Suzy, 
416-535-3858  or  suzanita26@hotmail.com 

-Continued  on  Page  14- 
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-Continued  From  Page  13- 

2 furnished  one-bedroom  suites  in 

detached  Victorian  home  at  five  minute 
walk  from  U of  T.  Bright,  renovated,  one  on 
third  floor,  one  on  second  floor,  fireplaces, 
antique  furniture.  Each  is  for  one  person 
only,  non-smoker,  quiet.  No  pets.  $950  per 
month.  Available  July  1 5 and  August  1.416 
920-3753. 

Three-month  sublet  — June  1 to 
August  30,  2004.  Large  two-bedroom 
flat  in  duplex,  ground  floor,  fully  furnished, 
backyard,  garage,  washer  and  dryer  on 
suite,  all  inclusive  (heat,  hot  water,  local 
telephone,  electricity,  etc.)  $1,500  per 
month.  Located  Yonge/Lawrence  area, 
upscale  neighbourhood,  close  to  grocery, 
shopping,  restaurants  & subway.  41 6-484- 
8751,  dnuttall@yorku.ca 

Short-term  summer  rental. 

Glenholme  Ave.,  central  Metro  area. 
Beautifully  furnished,  spacious,  sunny  fam- 
ily home.  3+  bedroom,  3 full  baths,  den, 
study.  All  amenities.  Deck,  two-car  parking, 
nearTTC,  shopping.  Non-smokers.  No  pets, 
please.  References.  Available  July,  August 
plus  September  2004.  $2,400  inclusive. 
416-652-3888  or  richard. marshall 

@utoronto.ca 

High  Park  — our  home  — fur- 
nished. Three  bedrooms  (two  floors)  with 
private  yard,  parking.  Convenient  access  to 
park,  shopping,  transportation.  Available 
June  15  to  Aug.  24,  2004.  Price  and  dates 
flexible.  416-588-4571. 

July-August  rental.  Private  family 
house,  3 bedrooms,  2 'h  bathrooms.  Newly 
finished  basement,  back  patio,  sundeck, 
garden,  parking,  cable  Internet.  Quiet 
street,  excellent  neighbourhood  south  of 
St.Clair,  off  Avenue  Road.  Walk  to  U of  T, 
subway,  park.  Photos  available. 
$2, 200/month  plus.  416-824-5650, 
masha@dgp.toronto.edu 

Beautiful  house  in  the  west  Annex 
for  rent  this  summer.  3-bedroom  fur- 
nished across  park.  All  inclusive  $2,500  per 
month.  July  and  August.  Call  Cam  or  Cathy 
416-533-7868. 

Pharmacy-Danforth.  Gay-friendly,  spa- 
cious bachelor  basement  apartment,  pri- 
vate kitchen  and  bath,  separate  entrance, 
utilities  included.  No  smoking/pets. 


$650/month.  Close  to  subway.  Available 
immediately.  Call  416-693-4740. 

Annex/Madison.  Fully  furnished  large  1- 
bedroom  with  A/C,  private  washer/dryer, 
TVA/CR,  hardwood,  high  ceilings,  large 
kitchen,  close  to  amenities,  TTC,  U of  T. 
$2, 000/month  inclusive.  Available  June  15, 
2004.  416-925-7600. 

One-bedroom  at  McCaul/222  Elm  is 

available  from  July  1.  $1, 183/month 
includes  utilities/cable  TV.  Recent  tenant  is 
relocating.  Both  short  term  2 months  and 
long  term  until  January  2005  are  welcome. 
Moving  in  may  be  as  early  as  June  20. 41 6- 
260-3078;  saming9@hotmail.com 

Queen/Soho  St.  Bright  2-bedroom  upper 
reno,  A/C,  laundry,  TTC,  appliances,  loft 
with  walkout  deck,  close  to  U of  T.  No 
smokers,  pets.  June  1.  $1,950  inclusive. 
416-997-2560. 

Queen/Soho  Square.  Executive  town- 
house  for  rent  3-bedroom,  parking  space, 
garage,  A/C,  laundry,  TTC,  appliances,  close 
to  U of  T.  No  smokers,  pets,  $3,400  plus. 
2,400  sq.  ft.  416-997-2560. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Stylish  Riverdale 
house.  Furnished,  4 bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, two  decks,  piano,  parking.  Steps  to 
Withrow  Park.  Available  August  or 
September  through  July  2005.  No  smokers 
or  pets.  $2,300  plus  utilities.  416-209- 
9376. 

U of  T/Annex.  Heritage  Victorian  home.  3 
large  bedrooms,  4 fireplaces,  eat-in 
kitchen,  large  living  room,  dining  room 
with  exceptional  Victoria  detailing. 
Hardwood  flooring,  overlooks  the  park, 
beautiful  garden,  walk  to  U of  T,  subway, 
Yorkville,  etc.  No  pets,  non-smokers. 
$3,150  + utilities.  416-323-1574. 

Great  sabbatical  home  for  rent  in 
Little  Italy.  4 bedrooms  + study,  5 new 
appliances,  renovated  kitchen,  nice  yard, 
close  to  good  schools.  Easy  walk  or  TTC  to 
hospitals  and  uiversity.  $2,1 00/month  + 
utilities.  john.marshall@utoronto.ca 


Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to 


UofT.  A 9' x 12' furnished  bedroom/office 
including  Pentium  III  computer,  17"  LCD, 
DSL.  Private  deck  over  backyard.  All  appli- 
ances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking.  Non- 
smoking, pet-free,  organized,  quiet. 
Includes  maid/utilities.  $600.  Available 
now.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  416-463- 
0423. 

Walk  to  U of  T,  south  Annex.  Junior 
professor,  professional,  advanced  grad  stu- 
dent to  share  a charming  Victorian  house 
with  non-smoker  + golden  retriever. 
Private  bathroom,  laundry  facilities, 
garden.  Walk  to  subway,  shops.  $800. 
Available  immediately.  416-531-6374. 

Affordable  summer  residence. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  $455+, 
furnished  rooms  in  shared  houses.  Free 
laundry,  fully  equipped  kitchens.  Steps  to 
U of  T,  St.  George/Spadina  subway.  Phone 
Lauren  Mon.  to  Fri.  41 6-979-21 61 , ext  222. 
E-mail:  recept.asst@campus-coop.org; 

web:  www.campus-coop.org 

In  the  lively  Riverdale  neighbour- 
hood we  have  beautifully  renovated  3- 
bedroom  duplex,  walking  distance  to  the 
subway  station.  One-bedroom  on  the  main 
floor  is  still  available  for  July  1, 2004.  Each 
bedroom  has  its  own  entrance,  kitchen,  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room,  to  share.  Bathroom 
for  2 persons  to  share.  Laundry  is  in  the 
unit.  Lease  required.  $600/month  + utility 
(shared).  Please  call  Agnes,  416-920-5632. 

Leaside  panoramic  view  overlooking 
Don  Valley  parkway.  Sunny,  2nd  floor, 
refinished,  hardwood  floors,  furnished, 
spacious  2-bedroom.  Short  bus  ride  to  St. 
Clair  station.  Female  or  grad  student 
preferred.  References.  $700. 416-422-4649. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Beaverton;  Cedarhurst  Beach.  1 hour  from 
Toronto.  Lakefront  east  side  of  Lake  Simcoe,  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  A/C.  Walkout  deck, 
BBQ,  beautiful  sunsets,  golf  $4,000  July  or 
August.  $3,000  June.  41 6-  482-1 768. 

Prince  Edward  County.  2-bedroom/loft 
cottage  on  quiet  lake,  5 minutes  to  sandy 
beach.  $750/week.  Contact  bard@cuic.ca 


Overseas 


Tuscany  8i  Umbria.  Select  villas  and 
apartments.  Rent  directly  from  the  proper- 
ty owners.  www.TuscanyHolidayVilla.com 

Guesthouse 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .1 6@compuserve.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day/  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three-night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560.  E- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  Web 
annexguesthouse.com 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 


DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 
928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  41 6-469-631 7. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women’s  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
disability.  Covered  by  extended  health 


plans.  489  College  St.  # 206. 41 6-568-1 1 00 
or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100. 
41 6-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  176  St.  George 
St.,  Tel:  41 6-962-6671. 

Deborah  Duggan,  Ed.D., 
Psychologist.  Facilitating  growth  and 
healing  through  a collaborative  and 
respectful  exploration  into  relationship 
issues,  self-image,  depression  and  the 
effects  of  childhood  trauma.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  489  College  St.,  suite  206.  41 6-694- 
6350. 

Naturopathic  doctor,  EeVon  Ling, 

licensed  and  registered.  Holistic  healthcare 
using  nutrition,  herbs,  acupuncture,  home- 
opathy, lifestyle  counseling.  Accepting 
referrals.  Covered  by  many  extended 
health  plans.  Direct  insurance  billing.  80 
Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100.  416-929-6958. 
www.twotreesnaturopathy.ca 

Psychotherapy  offered  by  Dr.  K.P. 
Simmons.  Registered  Psychologist.  Call 
416-529-8225  for  appointment.  Location: 
730  Yonge  St./Charles  St.  Suite  226 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of  anxi- 
ety and  depression;  effects  of  abuse,  trau- 
ma, separation  and  loss.  Telephone  416- 
486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 


MISCELLANY 


Teach  English  overseas:  Jobs,  $$,  guar- 
anteed great  pay.  TESOL  certified  5 days 
in-class  (monthly  classes),  online  or  by 
correspondence.  FREE  Information 
Seminar,  every  Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 
p.m.  101  Spadina  Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE 
Infopack:  1-888-270-2941  or  global 
tesol.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  transcription  service  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 


Apartments 
for  Rent! 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 

• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 
• Private  roommate  suites 

• Clean  well-maintained  building 

Rent  for  May/June 
Receive  I month  free  rent 

200  ELM  STREET 

Between  College  and  Dundas  west 
off  University 

Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between 
8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm 
for  viewing  of  our  suites. 

Call  416-979-3232 
e-mail 

diannar@mcarthurproperties.com 

www.rentoronto.com 


A classified  ad  cosis  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic 
Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic . palanca@utoront  o . ca . 
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EVENTS 


LECTURES 

Why  Not  Really  Fix  the 
“Democratic  Deficit”? 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Doris  Anderson,  Ontario  Press  Council. 
Emmanuel  College,  Victoria  University. 
10:30  a.m.  Tickets  $5,  members  free. 
Academy  of  Lifelong  Learning 

About  Macedonia 
and  the  Balkans. 

Monday,  May  1 7 

Kiro  Gligorov,  first  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Macedonia.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  1 1 a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m.  Russian  &•  East  European 
Studies  and  Consultate  General  of  the 
Republic  of  Macedonia 

South  Asians  Living  Globally, 
Thinking  Globally. 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Haroon  Siddiqui,  Toronto  Star ; moderat- 
ed by  Chancellor  Vivienne  Poy;  Asian 
Heritage  Month  lecture.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7:30  to  9 p.m.  Asian  Institute 
and  Canadian  Multicultural  Council  — 
Asians  in  Ontario 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference  of 
1919:  Lessons  for  Today. 

Wednesday,  May  19 

Prof.  Margaret  MacMillan,  history. 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  10:30  a.m. 
Tickets  $5,  members  free.  Academy  of 
Lifelong  Learning 

An  Evidence-Based  Approach 
to  Clinical  Practice. 

Friday,  May  28 

Prof.  Christine  Dollaghan,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  2004  McGeachy  lecture. 
Auditorium,  18th  floor,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Speech-Language  Pathology 

Synthesis  of  Heterocycles  and 
Carbocycles  via  Iodine-  and 
Palladium-Promoted 
Cyclization  and  Annualation. 

Friday,  May  28 

Prof.  Richard  Larock,  Iowa  State 
University;  Merck-Frosst  lecture.  158 
Lash  Miller  chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


COLLOQUIA 

Ethical  Issues  in  Research 
With  Marginalized 
Populations. 

Thursday,  May  27 

Dr.  James  Lavery,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital. 
Room  801,  Clarke  Site,  250  College  St. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Addiction  & Mental 
Health 


SEMINARS 


Jesus  Goes  to  the  Movies:  The 
Gospel  of  John  From  Ancient 
Text  to  Modern  Screen. 

Wednesday,  May  12 


Panel  discussion  with  entrepreneur 
Garth  Drabinsky;  in  celebration  of  Knox 
College’s-  160th  anniversary.  4 Knox 
College.  9:30  a.m.  Knox  College 

Sex  and  Repression. 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Barbara  Meyer,  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon. 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

State  Building: 

The  Case  of  Kosovo. 

Thursday,  May  13 

Veton  Surroi,  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  Koha  Ditore.  Vivian  & David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility,  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  10  a.m. 
to  noon;  registration  9:30  a.m.  or 
robert.austin@utoronto.ca. 

Genome  Surveillance 
Pathways  in  Mammalian  Cells 
and  Their  Organization  in 

Space  and  Time. 

Wednesday,  May  19 
Jiri  Lukas,  Danish  Cancer  Society.  968 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

CLIPs  and  CLASPs  and 
Microtubule  Behaviour. 

Wednesday,  May  26 
Niels  Galjart,  Erasmus  University, 
Rotterdam.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4: 10  p.m. 

Planning  & Budget 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Monday,  May  31 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  June  1 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Monday,  May  1 7 

Examining  life  and  death:  Carol  Honore 
brings  us  his  new  book  In  Praise  of  Slow: 
How  a Worldwide  Movement  Is 
Challenging  the  Cult  of  Speed  and  Clea 
Koff  brings  her  new  book  The  Bone 
Woman.  Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  19 
Homeless:  Canadian  journalist 

Shaughnessy  Bishop-Stall  bring  us 
Down  to  This:  Squalor  and  Spendour  in  a 
Big-City  Shantytown.  Library,  Hart 
House.  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  25 

In  the  nighttime:  Christopher  Dewdney 
reads  from  Acquainted  With  the  Night: 
Excursions  Through  the  World  After  Dark. 
Hart  House  Quad  weather  permitting, 
otherwise  Library,  Hart  House.  8:30  p.m. 


Thursday,  May  27 

Adventurous:  sailor  Rigel  Crockett  dis- 
cusses his  book  Fair  Wind  and  Plenty  of  It 
and  Katherine  Govier  reads  from  Solo: 
Writers  on  Pilgrimage.  Alumni  Hall,  Old 
Victoria  College,  91  Charles  St.  W. 
7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  1 

The  criminal  element:  Matthew  Hart 
discusses  his  new  book  The  Irish  Game 
and  journalist  Paul  William  Roberts  and 
screenwriter  Norman  Snider  discuss 
their  new  work  Smokescreen:  One  Man 
Against  the  World.  Library,  Hart  House. 
7:30  p.m. 

Asian-Canadian 
Literary  Evening. 

Wednesday,  May  19 

Featuring  six  distinguished  Asian- 
Canadian  writers  and  Asian  buffet 
dinner.  Buffet,  Innis  College  Cafe.  6 p.m. 
Readings,  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
7 p.m.  Free  tickets,  416-978-2510  or 
m.kaba@utoronto.ca.  Canadian  Studies 
Program 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  May  13 

Work,  Rest  and  Play. 

Maureen  O’Connor,  photographs.  East 
Gallery. 

The  Vertigo  Project. 

Antonio  Gbmez-Palacio,  installation. 
West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

May  20  to  June  1 7 

The  Martyr’s  Murder 

Diana  Thorneycroft,  photograph  instal- 
lation. East  Gallery. 

Miss. 

Amada  Schoppel,  sculptural  works. 
West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
20  Pieces  4 Cultures  1 Space: 
Immigrant  Furniture  of 
Western  Canada,  1870-1930. 

To  July  23 

Comprises  20  pieces  of  furniture  con- 
structed during  the  initial  stages  of 
Doukhobour,  Hutterite,  Mennonite  and 
Ukrainian  settlement  in  Western 
Canada;  co-curated  by  Prof.  Em.  John 
Fleming  and  graduate  students  in  the 
museum  studies  program.  Hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bone  Health  Summit: 
Females,  Physical  In/Activity, 
Bone  Health  Research  and 
Interventions. 

Friday,  May  14 

Presenters:  Julia  Alleyne,  Sunnybrook  & 
Women’s  College  Health  Science  Centre, 
Case  Studies  of  Athletes  With  Bone 
Health  Problems;  Susan  Bloomfield, 
Texas  A & M University,  How  Animal 
Research  Has  Informed  the  New  ACSM 
Position  Stand  on  Bone  Health  and 
Osteoporosis;  Mary  Jane  De  Souza, 
Centre  for  Girls’  & Women’s  Health  & 
Physical  Activity,  Menstrual 
Irregularities;  Impact  on  Bone  Health; 
Latha  Dulipsingh,  New  Britain  General 
Hospital,  Medical  Management  of 
Osteoporosis  in  Postmenopausal 
Women;  Jane  Kerstetter,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Nutrition  and  Bone  Health 
Revisited:  A Story  Beyond  Calcium; 
Heather  McKay,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Exercise  for  Growing  Bones; 
Moving  Research  Into  Practice; 
Charlotte  (Barney)  Sanborn,  Texas 
Woman’s  University,  The  Female  Athlete 
Triad:  Osteoporosis,  Osteopenia  or  Low 
Bone  Density?  307  Athletic  Centre, 


55  Harbord  St.  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $40,  students  and 
seniors  $20.  Information:  activity.research@ 
utoronto.ca;  416-946-8707.  Centre  for 
Girls’  & Women’s  Health  & Physical 
Activity,  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  & 
Health 


DEADLINES 

Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by  the  fol- 
lowing times: 

Issue  of  May  31  for  events  taking  place 
May  31  to  June  14:  Monday,  May  17. 

Issue  of  June  14  for  events  taking  place 
June  14  to  28:  Monday,  May  31. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.  ferguson® 
utoronto.ca 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.com 


Trade-wind^ 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 


Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


Gift  Planning .& 

m ^University  0/  Toronto 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Chair,  Department  of  Physics 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Physics.  Members  are:  Professors  Pekka 
Sinervo,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 

Science  (chair);  Virginijus  Barzda, 
physics,  UTM;  Nigel  Edwards,  Michael 
Luke,  Stephen  Morrris,  Ruxandra 
Serbanescu  and  Bryan  Statt,  physics; 


Grant  Ferris,  associate  dean,  Division 
III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Martin 
Lee,  physics,  UTSC;  Susan  Pfeiffer,  vice- 
dean (graduate  education  and  research), 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  and  Barbara 
Sherwood-Lollar,  geology;  and  Peter 
Hurley,  administrative  staff,  physics; 
Mark  Shumelda,  undergraduate 
student,  and  Aldona  Wiacek,  graduate 


student,  physics;  and  Vera  Melnyk, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room 
2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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FORUM 


Human  Value 

Dalai  Lama  shares  his  thoughts  with  U of  T community 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  address  given  by  the  Dalai  Lama  during  a 
special  convocation  ceremony  April  27  at  which  he  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  for  his  spiritual  leadership  and  commitment  to  the 
non-violent  liberation  of  the  Tibetan  people.  Parts  of  his  talk  were  delivered  with 
the  help  of  his  spiritual  adviser  and  interpreter,  Geshe  Thuppten  Jinga. 


HUMANS  AS 
SOCIAL  ANIMALS: 

1 BELIEVE  THAT  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  HAS  THE 
responsibility  to  take  care  of  humanity.  We 
are  social  animals.  And  particularly  now, 
the  reality  of  today’s  world  is  such  that 
everything,  every  part  of  the  world,  every- 
thing is  interdependent  and  interconnected, 
especially  in  the  modern  economy  and  the 
environment.  Now  national  boundaries  or 
religious  boundaries  or  differences  of 
ethnicity  are  no  longer  there,  are  no  longer 
relevant. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve  one’s  own 
happy  life,  it  must  depend  on  humanity  as 
a whole.  If  humanity  is  happy,  certainly 
each  individual  human  being  as  a part  of 
humanity  will  naturally  get  maximum  ben- 
efit. That  is  my  fundamental  belief.  I always 
try  to  serve  others  in  day-to-day  life,  every 
morning.  As  a Buddhist  monk,  as  a 
Buddhist  practitioner,  I am  always  shaping 
my  motivation,  every  morning.  The  rest  of 
the  day,  my  physical  being,  my  speech,  my 
thoughts  should  be  something  useful. 

Although,  1 am  Buddhist,  so  my  daily  way 
of  thinking  is  much  related  to  the  Buddhist 
way  of  thinking  but  1 believe  like  any  other 
religion  that  Buddhism  and  all  religions  are 

helping  people  to  be  good  human  bemgs.  Because  all  the  teachings,  they  carry  the  same 
message  — messages  of  love,  compassion,  forgiveness,  tolerance,  contentment  and  self- 
discipline.  So  I found  my  Buddhist  practice  not  as  a Buddhist  practice  but  as  basic  human 
values.  On  that  level  1 always  find  something  useful  to  make  a contribution  to  others. 
Humanity,  human  beings  all  have  the  same  desire  for  a happy  life,  desire  for  peace.  All  have 
the  right,  the  equal  right,  to  be  a happy  person,  to  have  a successful  life. 


have  more  destructive  kinds  of  emo- 
tions you  need  an  independent  absolute 
object  that  you  conceptually  or  imagi- 
natively create.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
can  have  positive  and  constructive  emo- 
tions that  can  be  extended  to  a much 
wider  object.  This  suggests  that  within 
our  emotion  world,  there  are  broadly 
speaking  two  types:  one  destructive, 
one  constructive. 


SECULAR  ETHICS: 

NOW  1 WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  MY 
fundamental  belief  that  things  like  com- 
passion are  very  essential  to  human 
5 value,  are  a very  important  matter  for  a 
£ happy  life,  a happy  society,  a happy 
c family  — irrespective  of  whether  you 
z are  a believer  or  non-believer.  It’s  what  I 
5 usually  call  secular  ethics.  If  you  have 
religious  beliefs,  it  is  good  and  useful 
for  these  basic  human  values.  But  even 
without  religion,  even  some  individuals 
may  have  negative  attitudes  towards 
religion.  That  is  OK,  they  believe  their 
attitude  is  absolutely  right.  No  problem.  But  these  people  also  need  these  basic  human 
values  in  order  to  be  happy. 


THE  POWER  OF  INNER  PEACE: 

When  our  mind,  on  an  emotional  level,  is  disturbed  for  the  moment,  then  that  person 
could  be  very  intelligent,  very  educated,  very  experienced,  but  because  of  the  negative  emo- 
tion in  that  period,  that  person  may  not  detect  properly  the  reality  in  front  of  them.  That’s 
the  nature.  So  therefore  a calm  mind  is  very  essential.  But  in  order  to  achieve  a calm  mind, 
it’s  not  through  knowledge  alone,  but  some  other  methods.  That  is  through  compassion,  a 
sense  of  forgiveness,  a sense  of  tolerance.  These  really  give  you  inner  strength.  So  with  inner 
strength  comes  more  self-confidence.  And  with  that  comes  less  fear,  less  doubt.  And  you 
can  see  objectively  because  you  have  self-confidence. 

Sometimes  if  your  inner-self  is  weak,  then  1 think  sometimes  due  to  fear  you  fail  to  see 
the  reality  more  objectively.  I think  each  of  us  can  do  an  experiment.  Take  an  object,  but 
look  at  that  same  object  when  your  mind  is  calm  and  then  at  a time  when  your  mind  is 
agitated.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  anger  or  hatred,  but  even  strong  attachment.  So  during  that 
period,  your  mind  now  exaggerates  the  object,  good  or  bad.  The  mental  obstruction  is  so 
strong  that  you  cannot  see  the  reality  properly.  As  a result,  you  cannot  make  a decision,  the 
right  decision. 

So  therefore  even  those  people  who  are  very  much  against  religion,  their  minds,  when 
they  make  certain  decisions,  their  minds  should  be  calm. 

I think  these  destructive  emotions  usually  focus  on  one  independent  absolute  target,  like 
hatred.  When  hatred  develops,  then  you  mentally  project  one  particular  object  as  absolute, 
as  independent  — that  becomes  the  target  which  your  hatred  feeling  is  now  hitting.  So  dur- 
ing that  moment  try  to  look  at  that  same  object  from  a holistic  or  wider  perspective.  Then 
not  only  that  independent  target  will  be  different  but  you  will  see  more  aspects  from  a wider 
perspective  and  then  I think  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  will  automatically  reduce. 

Compassion  is  good  for  everyone.  Certainly  when  we  pray,  these  positive  emotions  see 
no  need  for  an  independent  absolute  target.  Certainly  we  can  pray  for  all  human  beings,  the 
whole  world.  There’s  no  absolute  independent  target.  On  this  basis,  given  that  when  you 


SCIENCE  AND  SPIRITUALITY: 

My  main  point  is  that  human  values,  like  compassion  and  warm-heartedness,  these  things 
are  very  essential.  So  therefore  our  institutions,  like  this  institution,  are  paying  attention  but 
still  I think  could  be  more  useful. 

According  to  recent  scientific  findings,  for  good  health,  a calm  mind,  certain  emotions  are 
good.  For  example,  compassion.  A person  who  meditates  on  compassion,  dunng  that  period 
the  left  side  of  the  brain  becomes  more  active.  That  is  according  to  neurobiologists  who 
consider  more  activities  on  this  side  of  the  brain  are  good  for  health.  These  experiments 
were  carried  out  on  human  beings.  In  another  study  where  some  monkeys  who  were  left 
with  their  mother  and  some  monkeys  were  separated  from  their  mother,  things  become  very 
clear.  Those  young  monkeys  who  live  with  their  mother,  these  monkeys  are  more  playful, 
more  joyful,  and  fight  less  than  those  young  monkeys  who  were  separated  from  their  mother. 
So  we  also  have  a similar  situation  with  humanity.  At  a recent  dialogue  with  scientists,  one 
scientist  made  a presentation  of  his  study.  He  mentioned  those  individuals  who  often 
express  the  words  of  self  like  I,  me,  or  mine,  that  such  people  have  a greater  risk  of  heart 
attack.  I think  the  reason  they  often  use  these  words,  this  one  expression  of  deep  feeling,  is 
they  are  narrow-minded,  self-centred.  So  under  their  circumstances  I think  the  actual 
mental  focus  is  very  narrow,  just  on  self.  So  even  small  problems  within  that  focus  appear 
very  big  and  unbearable. 

When  you  think  more  compassionately,  think  about  others  and  automatically  your  mind 
can  open.  So  as  a result,  one’s  own  problems,  even  serious  problems,  appear  not  to  have 
that  much  significance.  So  on  the  basis  of  scientific  findings  I think  we  can  develop  some 
right  kind  of  attitude  for  our  own  interest.  Also,  if  we  investigate  in  our  daily  experiences, 
when  we  look  at  a certain  object  with  certain  affected  emotions,  then  you  can’t  see  the 
reality  clearly. 

So  on  a scientific  basis  we  can  promote  basic  human  values  without  adopting  a religious 
effect.  I hope  that  educational  institutions  like  this  university  will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  human  values  as  secular  ethics.  In  other  words,  this  is  also  a part  of  academic 
work,  the  study  of  the  function  of  these  emotions.  Then  accordingly  we  develop  a certain  way 
of  looking,  a way  of  life.  So  that  is  what  I wanted  to  share  with  you  and  I think  perhaps  if  I 
touch  on  these  things  then  my  own  studies  seem  somewhat  relevant  to  today’s  world. 
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